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A Writer Never Quits 


A Novel out of a Notehill Do It Yourself Markets 


14) BX SMBS RESALES A EASON 8 BS, 


SANZ 


| Like To Write Off-Trail 


says prolific writer, Jules Archer, seen here on the set of 
Love Me Tender with Elvis Presley and Debra Paget 














Yes, We Have A Bonanza! 


On Monday of this week I sold a book to The ge 
Stackpole Co. eon 
On Tuesday I sold a book to Houghton-Miffiin. 

On Wednesday I sold a book to A. S. Barnes. 

On Thursday I sat down and wrote this ad. Be- 
cause, looking back over our recent sales of books to 
top magazines, to Dodd, Mead, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
and other leading publishers, it now seems appropri- 
ate to set off a modest 21-gun salute for my Writer’s 
Digest readers and declare that my agency has struck 
a bonanza. For it is extremely significant that all of 
these books I sold were submitted to me by writers 
who read my monthly ads in this spot. As a result, 
we not only have many sales of first book manuscripts 
but some good publicity, too. The New York Times 
and Publisher’s: Weekly already have written up one 
of our clients, Charles Snow, and now Life Magazine 
has conferred with me on a spread which may already 
have appeared on the newsstands by the time this issue 
goes to press. On the side, we have several foreign 
sales finalizing and I’ve just learned that a top motion 
picture producer is going to use one of our TV scripts as a pilot film for a movie. 

As all these sales were made for new writers, I doubt whether they could have 
been made so readily without agency help. The Houghton-Mifflin sale, for example, 
involved translation, revision, and editing, and sold on its 9th submission. The 
Stackpole book was far too bulky but sold because of a hint given me personally 
by an editor friend; I followed the hint and sold the book in a matter of days. The 
A. S. Barnes sale was made on the basis of an outline the president of the firm 
suggested my writer draw up instead of the manuscript I first submitted. The 
Dodd, Mead sale saved the author several chapters of rewrite because I put it 
through in a hurry, while the Putnam book sold after the author had received 13 
rejections on his own. And after each book is on the market, I will follow through, 
representing all available rights in all open markets, through my London, Paris, 
Melbourne and Hollywood affiliates. 

Let me make this clear: I used no special magic, no open checkbook, to sell 
these manuscripts, and they were not crackpot diatribes or hopelessly barren 
books. They were good books. But their authors recognized that writing was one 
skill, agenting was another, and they put their work in my hands as the most 
logical thing to do. And my recent strong sales should dispel the notion that an 
agent can help a writer only after he has established a name. 

An editor of a major publishing house told me at lunch the other day, “It’s 
strange—we have absolutely nothing against buying books direct from authors. 
Yet when I check over our lists I see that almost every book we buy is an agented 
book!” This, of course, is not surprising to an agent, for not only do 95% of all 
professional writers work through agencies; even newcomers benefit in many ways 
from the evaluation and agenting of their work. 

My point sheuld now be obvious. If you have a book, story, article, script or 
play you believe has merit, you should consider sending it to me for my handling. 
If it is not salable, I'll give you the reasons why and my suggestions for rewrite 
at no extra fee. If it seems salable, I'll get behind it and push. My fees are 
reasonable: $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 minimum per manuscript. $15.00 for books. 
$7.50 and $10.00 for half hour and hour or longer teleplays. At time of first sale, 
we drop all fees and work on straight 10% commission. No handling fees, if you’ve 
made good recent sales. 

If these excellent sales for new writers stimulate you to pack up your manu- 
scripts and put them in my hands, I'll be very pleased to work with you. Just send 
me a letter about yourself and your goals so that we can get better acquainted, 
and enclose it with your submissions. I'll be in touch with you within 48 hours. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Across The Desk 





ENT TO NEw York last week and 

found Central Park full of sun and 
color. Most of the sun though had to be 
taken through taxi-windows while criss- 
crossing the city to see writers and editors 
to get you articles, news and views. 

The most interesting development, which 
has been going on for some time and is still 
gaining momentum, is the new cooperation 
between the three media—books, magazines 
and TV. Once upon a time book and maga- 
zine editors rarely lunched at the same res- 
taurant and they certainly didn’t work to- 
gether. As for TV, first it was the underdog, 
then it was the “upperdog”—nothing to be- 
friend at any rate. Now many writers find 
their work used and plugged by all three 
media, sometimes even simultaneously. More 
and more magazines are buying pre-publi- 
cation rights to novels (usually by big name, 
circulation-pulling writers). Family Circle 
has just thrown its gloves into this ring with 
the publication of William Saroyan’s new 
book, Papa You Are Crazy. Writers and 
book publishers are paid well for these pre- 
publication rights, and the general consensus 
is that it doesn’t seem to hurt sales of the 
book—it may even help. 

Talking to Ross Donaldson, at NBC-TV, 
whose special concern is writers (he is Man- 


ager of Writing Services for NBC) , we found 
out that TV is more and more interested in 
buying stories that are about to be pub- 
lished in magazines, and that their staffs 
regularly comb magazines for just published 
stories, so any writer who thinks his current 
fiction sale might make a good TV script 
should be on the alert for this extra bonus. 
If you work through an agent, you might 
just mention the possibility in a letter, and 
your agent will take it from there. 

“Would writers get a chance to do their 
own script, if they wanted to?” we asked 
Ross Donaldson. “Certainly, if they can 
show us that they have the know-how and 
ability, and if time allows.” 

Ross Donaldson’s sympathies and interest 
are all on the side of the talented and able 
writer. He says that NBC is definitely always 
on the lookout for new talent, and that 
scripts are read by the Story Division. In 
bringing up the constant lament of begin- 
ners who feel that TV is a closed shop, 
Donaldson said: “I believe that those who 
really want to write for TV, and have the 
talent, can break in. First of all, a writer 
must learn the technique. He can get this 
in any part of the country. But when he is 
sure he has something good, he should try 
to get to New York or Hollywood, and plug 
his ‘material personally.” 


Other market news around town: Men’s 
adventure magazines are starved for ma- 
terial (for an instruction and market piece 
on adventure articles refer back to April 
issue WD); juveniles still an expanding 
buyer’s market, and good juvenile material 
definitely wanted. WD will soon bring arti- 
cles on writing for various juvenile age 
groups with markets. Non-fiction: Some top 
writers are getting more work than they can 
handle—magazine editors need dependable 
new writers. Need for article material very 
varied—January will be Special Non-Fic- 
tion Issue with a market list and an extra 
bonus. More about this next month. 


Current necessary ingredient for success: 
Be under 25, female, tossed salad haircut, 
and have a naughty story to tell, preferably 
from personal research. (See Francoise 
Sagan, A Certain Smile; Lucy Daniels, Caleb, 
My Son, etc.) M.B. 


Tue Warter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c Rs copy 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 36, No. 12. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, 



































































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Avenue New Books 


South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 Clay N 
7 ) 
Revision, editing, ghostwriting FA 
Book appraisal $5 


a a = The Writer and His Craft. A collection 
$! os 1,000 words of essays which examine questions like the 
Minimum fee, $3 function of poetry, truth in literature and 














the responsibility of the critic. Robert Penn 

































Warren, Max Eastman, Mark Van Doren 


WA Ry Hi c D and Norman Cousins are some of the lit- 


erary knights who wield their lances in de- 


MEN—WOM EN fense of their point of view. These are the 


type of essays that topple the icons in your 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR mind and force you to reevaluate some of 
your opinions. (University of Michigan 

TELEVISION Press, $1.25) , 
Our Home Study Course The Years Were Good, Louis B. Seltzer. 


This is the kind of book that you can open 
at any page and become instantly absorbed. 


“Television Writing Simplified" 


by Mr. Seltzer is the editor of The Cleveland 
Eric Heath Press and this book is much more than an 
ric ea é dig peta” s 
autobiography—it is a fascinating glimpse 
The country’s outstanding television authority. into the newspaper world. Mr Seltzer’s criti- 
You must be trained to take advantage iz PSP : ; 
of this opportunity of a lifetime. cisms and comments on the role of the news- 


paper are astute and inspiring. (World 


Writing for television is a specialty Publishing $4.) 


oe a wighestgdlvaed Our Literary Heritage, Brooks & Bett- 
wiched™ In, or made part of, mann. This pictorial history gives you the 
so-called “writing courses!" opportunity to see what some famous Amer- 
Study right in your own home and ican writers looked like. Famous locales, as 
well as writers, are recreated by photographs 


. : and drawings of the years of expansion from 
Keep your present job while prepar- | = Franklin to Frost. Van Wyck Brooks’ text 


prepare for a great future! 





ing for a television career —condensed from his five-volume history, 
DON'T DELAY— Makers and Finders—anchors the 500 pic- 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! tures in time and space. E. P. Dutton, $8.50 
rdlnconssoneaeabeleiet ars The Curious Art of Autobiography, H. N. 
AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE Wethered. Mr. Wethered has extracted in- 
Dept. 8-WD teresting passages from some of the world’s 
98 Stevenson St., San Francisco 5, Calif. great autobiographies and rounded them 
Please mail complete information to out with biographical comment and data. 
Those novelists who write autobiographical 

NAME ; : ; 
novels might read this one for technique. 
ADDRESS (Philosophical Library, N.Y.C. $7.50) J.A. 


Books available at Writer’s Di- 
Ct ..... Sa he ileal nn diste niet ES Dio ansia alae nlsus gest only when so indicated. 
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Now you can see it on the screen! What? The 
famous PULITZER PRIZE winning TEA- 
| HOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON, which I 


sold as book and play, and which brought $150,000 from the movies. This 
month or next you can see TEAHOUSSE, starring Marlon Brando. 


You can bank on this . . . that money in the bank ...I am not referring to the author of TEA- 
HOUSE and his bank—but to you, and your bank. These recent closely grouped checks above, and 
many more like them, have gone into the bank accounts of ALF clients. Best of all, they are not the 
result of expensive trips, long research, ancestral halls, or anything else beyond the reach of any in- 
telligent writer. They came out of the authors’ own backgrounds—and in accordance with the system 
I have been using for my clients for a quarter of a century—a system which can help you to cash 
in on your own background, to raise your own greenbacks in your own backyard. 

Notice the number of checks from book publishers—we have been having a field day with authors of 
first books—and legitimate publishers are eagerly buying books by new writers, contrary to all the 
propaganda you may have heard. A lot depends on the know-how that goes into your book and into 
the handling of it. 

How do you get your check into this picture? Do what my selling authors did: Tell me about your- 
self when you send me your material—the information will pay out for you. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors 
who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book 
field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will re- 
ceive detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be 
refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I 
will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 
words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable 
scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, 
can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions 
for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 































You can fill that driving urge 
to attend the famous annual 
Writers’ Conferences . .. because INE) WAY 


The Writers’ Conference 
Comes to You 


in AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK 
for every ambitious writer 
Compiled and Edited by DR. BENJAMIN P. BROWNE 


37 TOP-FLIGHT WRITING EXPERTS share 
skille and secrets. Freshly written, down-to-earth, | 
brings you the practical best from 

many of the Christian Writers’ and 
Editors’ Conferences, Green Lake, Wisconsin. 

A great resource book that makes you want to 
write, makes clear what needs to be written, how 
to write it, where to sell it. 567 pages 
reference material, complete market charts and 

information to help you improve your 
literary skill and income—inter- 
woven with all the fellowship 
and inspiration of these 
conferences. Reading 
this book is like being there 
yourself! 


CLOTHBOUND $ 
Only... 500 















Order from your Bookseller or 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
WD 11-1 1703 Chestuet Street, Phile. 3 








































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








writer At Work—Author’s Version 


Dear Editor: 


An article in your September, 1956, issue, 
entitled Writer at Work, has been brought to 
my attention. This was written by one Lavinia 
I. Jones, who declared that she worked for me 
in Florida. Either she did work for me, or else 
she knew someone who did; because certain 
lines in her story suggest a familiarity with my 
working routine. That part about my going 
snake-hunting is very typical, except that I sel- 
dom curse under my breath, usually confining 
my curses to a violent and noisy outburst which 
can be heard three blocks away. 


As in the case of any writer who has been 
writing for thirty-six years, I have had a variety 
of secretaries. Sometimes I have had two simul- 
taneously; one in New York, one in Florida. 
One was with me seven years, one was with me 
four years; my present secretary—of the New 
York variety—has been with me for nearly 
eleven years. 


I do not remember Miss Lavinia I, Jones; 
the name doesn’t ring a bell. However, there 
have been a number of grim experiences, espe- 
cially in Florida, where good secretaries are hard 
to come by. I recall that in 1951, after my then 
Florida secretary, ‘Mrs. Stella Martin, was sev- 
erely injured’ in a motor accident, I had to 
scratch around and get help in a hurry. Some- 
one recommended to me a spook who happened 
to be living at a local hotel, and I promised her 
a week’s trial. Three days was enough of her 
bad typing and general incompetence: I paid 
her for a week and let her go. I am sure that 
Miss Lavinia I. Jones was not, and is not, the 
lady thus described. I trust that she is experi- 
enced, accomplished, more than a little intelli- 
gent, and wholly charming. 


Two more things: (a) I have not written 
a murder mystery since well before World War 
II; (b) I Have never-repeat, never-aimed a re- 
volver at any person or object whom or which 
I would have been unwilling to shoot. I taught 
this same sane behavior to my children, and am 
about to teach it to my grandsons. I know 
better than to point a revolver at anyone else 
unless I really want to shoot him, and have 
never broken this rule; nor would anyone else 
in his right mind. 


McKInLay KAnrTorR. 
405 Shell Road 
Sarasota, Fla. 
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For the First Time... 






Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 

“IT cannot imagine a clearer and better 
uide to writing he the magazines than this 

‘orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
‘here are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick up something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I shou ave been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above <a -~ousass out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.’’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of over 600 stories for Col- 


lier’s and other top magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.”’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 


featuring John J. Malone: 

‘his correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with highly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance for * inning writers—but 
contains a great deal 4 sound advice and 
suggestions fe those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”” 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and 
guest lecturers included editors from Collier’s, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader's Digest, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Redbook and many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster 
and other top publishing houses, and many famous 
magazine writers and best selling novelists. For these 
limited in-person classes, the Workshop School’s rates 
were high. 


Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 
its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 


throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 


new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 


contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
































magazine in ‘the country. 


The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing teehnique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 


line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 
And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 


and _ specially — created _ correspondence series is priced 

















amazingly low. 


seccnanouccccss as ait COUPON SR Peteneeenaneey 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS OC-56 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
new booklet. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street 


aeuceneey 


City Zone State 


PLEASE PRINT 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 
eece 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 































































“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 


PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 


TRAINING Radio and TV 
FOR Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 


criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Cailf. 





















I'M NO GOOD 


at writing ads, or I wouldn't have used essentially the same 
one for 20 years. Or perhaps I’m just too busy helping 
clients into print—or not a good business woman. Send for 
my brochure about my prize winning novel and 6 textbooks 
(pg. 79) and perhaps you may win free coaching for writ- 


ing my ad. 
MILDRED |. REID 


(Literary Critic) 
49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 















































HERE'S THE HELP 
YOU NEED 


**Your course follows the direct or step-by-step method 
as advertised, and is, I believe, what so many struggling 
writers need so badly. The whole matter of pitting is 
reduced to a very simple procedure and is handled in a 
way that is entirely new. The criticisms are sincere, 
honest, and show a healthy respect for the student’s 
roblems. Your course has given me a better idea of 
ters to build a story than all other courses put together.”’ 


Charles W. Rose, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET CAN 
PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR 
WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
self-addressed envelope should accompany script. Special 
rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow $t.-D, Brookyn 1, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 




















Poetry, Stories, Articles Wanted 
Dear Editor: 

The British Columbia Centennial Anthology 
to be presented to the general public during 
the centennial year 1958 is now in the process 
of compilation. 

This anthology is to be composed of his- 
torical articles, general articles, poetry, and short 
stories representative of British Columbia. 

Payment for prose will be a minimum of four 
cents a word while the minimum payment for 
poetry will be $25.00. A first prize of $1000 
will be awarded the best submission in any cate- 
gory with a seconded prize of $500. 

Inquiries should be directed to The British 
Columbia Centennial Anthology, Box 1026, Vic- 
toria, B. C. Residence is not a submission re- 
quirement. 

T. K. Wiruts, Editor 
Centennial Anthology 
Box 1026, Victoria, B. C. 


What About Truth? 
Dear Editor: 

When I read the letter of Mr. Harold L. 
Palmer (September WD) and your apparent 
endorsement of it, I could hardly believe my 
eyes. 

The whole thing strikes me as censorship 
similar to that being used in Fascist countries 
and, yes, in the very countries against which 
this is set up, the “Communist” dictatorships. 


Why on earth tell writers not to make scien- 
tists’ heavies?” Why not prohibit the same in 
the case of lawyers, truck drivers, teachers, sales- 
men, etc.? Because in the cold war more scien- 
tists are needed? But what has this got to do 
with truth? And is not Truth what this cold 
war is all about; Truth and Freedom? And is 
it freedom to tell writers what to write, and 
readers what to read? 

You should devote your efforts to the curb- 
ing of censorship, and not to its propagation! 

Feuix G. ARNSTEIN 
158 Randolph Place 
West Orange, N. J. 


e Letters published in the Forum do not nec- 
essarily reflect the opinions of the editors. The 
Forum is the reader’s column. We did suggest 
the National Education Science Foundation as 
a source for writers because they may have re- 
search material that the writer could use. How 
the writer uses it is, of course, up to him.—Ed. 


Good Plays Wanted 
Dear Editor: 

The Poets’ Theater desires to receive play 
scripts of any length for production in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Plays in verse are pre- 
ferred, but imaginative prose is also acceptable. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 


THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


In a Writing Course... as ina Car 
You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write 
and to sell through a non-academic course de- 
signed for sales. We will be glad to give you the 
stories of many, many NYS students who became 
successful writers through following these assign- 
ments inspired by and based upon the best known 
of all books for writers—and written by the author 
of that book. And NYS saves you money! You 
will be amazed at what you receive; at a far lower 
price than any comparable course. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


But the book and the assignments are only the 

beginning of what you receive. 

1. You work with active writers and editors— 
with editors who buy for months ahead, and 
who have their eyes on tomorrow’s require- 
ments! 

2. You work with writers who, through their 
personal contact with editors, also work with 
tomorrow’s requirements in mind! 

3. You work with a leading nationally recog- 
nized literary agent whose business is today’s 
sales — but tomorrow’s market requirements 
and tomorrow’s sales too! 

4. Remember, you invest money to make money. 
You enroll in a course in order to sell your 
material and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 


And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 
1. A $750 sale to the Saturday 





Evening Post (when the Valuable 
author was only half through | Instruction 
the work). Book Free 


2. Over 700 sales to leading 
markets including Cosmo- 
politan (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 
you. It will be 
sent to you with- 


8. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday |} (ix, 2n% obliza- 
Evening Post, two books — | >y this long es. 


tablished and suc- 
cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 


and a major book club 
choice — all for one NYS 
graduate. 
These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 

















Famous Authors and Editors 
To Help Your Writing Career 
Through NYS! 


Our staff of instructiors includes: 
Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 
Kane, Private Eye, TV-series; 
author of 13 books, creator of 
book and radio character Peter 
author 
pictures — (latest, 
. Author of stories 
in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan and i 
(Esquire devoted a feature ar- 


Chambers; 
Confidential ) 


ticle to him.) 





of motion 
New York 


Squire 





Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
1954 Ellery Queen contest, the 
Special Prize in the 1955 con- 
test, and seven consecutive ma- 
jor prizes in previous Ellery 
Queen contests. Author of 
books, The Dreadful Summit, 
The Key to Nicholas Street, 
Author of material in Cosmo- 
politan, McCall’s and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Writer of mo- 
tion picture The Big’ Night, 
featured on three major tele- 
vision programs. 


And other writers and editors 











Your Biggest Value in the 

Writing Field Today! 

The famous NYS course is now doubled in 
size and scope. You receive complete train- 
ing in fiction and non-fiction — both divi- 
sions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. NYS brings you 
a total of 52 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 


cles, or books . . . 


with no word limitations 


on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more 
personal criticism and guidance than you 
can expect elsewhere at any price. 


sescerseerS END THIS COUPON TODAY 


Dept. 196 





































THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, 


ING FOR A WELL- 


Name 


Address 


jour — booklet WRIT- 


AYING CAREER 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 























































WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

They don’t try to bewitch your money away 
from you, an amateur, by displaying the fame 
and earnings of seasoned professionals. 

They offer you what you need, not quick— 
impossible—sales of defective manuscripts, but 
the truth about the defects and experienced, 
sincere collaborative help in eliminating the 
defects. 

They have an agent in New York who will 
sell for you when. (Within the last month a 
sale to Atlantic by a student under instruction, 
an article to American Mercury by a collabora- 
tor, and a short story to Collier's by a former 
student. ) 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They don’t exploit you. 

Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
has totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, ‘“‘Literary 
Services,”’ which answers your questions and explains 
everything. 


sumer THOMAS H. UZZELL oe 




























WRITERS! 


3 out of 4 writers have the potential qualifications to 
become professional technical writers through our train- 
ing. A new and fascinating profession—with no barriers 
to age, race, or sex. NO WRITING OR TECHNICAL 
EXPERIENCE NECESSARY! Write for FREE 48-page 
booklet that explains this NEW profession which offers 
self-employment and hundreds of job selections with 
HIGH INCOME AND FUTURE SECURITY. Students 
now earning over $600.00 monthly after only 6 months’ 


training. WRITE TODAY! 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS INSTITUTE 


9020E Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


High literary quality is necessary, and only plays 
with a serious artistic purpose will be considered, 

The Poet’s Theater was founded by a group 
of poets and dramatists in 1950. Since then 
it has produced over thirty new plays, of which 
twelve have received subsequent publicaton. 

All scripts will be read carefully, and the 
authors of plays produced will be paid. Scripts 
should be mailed with a stamped return en- 
velope to the Poet’s Theater, 24 Palmer Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


DonaLp HALL 

The Poets’ Theatre (Incorporated ) 
24 Palmer Street, 

Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Two and Two Make One 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine has been a wonderful help to 
me over the years. I’ve been writing news and 
features for a long time, but my ambition has al- 
ways been to write fiction. This I have done but 
only began to sell last year—not much or for 
staggering prices—but fiction. 

I’m sure there are others with crammed files of 
rejected fiction. Perhaps, like myself, they are 
often tempted to burn them. I know that chang- 
ing an ending or rewriting a first page has never 
yet sold one for me. I had reached the miserable 
point of using mine for second sheets and was 
culling them for that purpose, when I read two 
that were in the same vein, It suddenly occurred 
to me that, by combining the two—using the ma- 
terial strictly for background—and drawing a 
clear-cut theme from them, I would have some- 
thing more salable. I did this, taking only 1,500 
words from the 3,000 comprising the two, and 
sold it! 

Since that time I have sold several. I’ve found 
also, that two news stories, or short clippings can 
be combined for an easy $25. Even opposing 
themes can be used, as they create conflict. It is 
a good way to make those rejects pay their way. 


Mrs. JuLia Brown 
1525 North C Street 
Rogers, Arkansas 























STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


® $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

© $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 

© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








handled on 10%,, and 





If you want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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New Juvenile Market 


Dear Editor: 

I am happy to announce the establishment in 
the San Francisco Bay Area of Parnassus Press, 
publishers of children’s books. Parnassus Press 
has the distinction of being the first full-fledged 
publisher of juvenile books to be organized on 
the West Coast. 

The titles of Parnassus Press will cover the 
entire age range of juveniles from the picture 
book on up to the full length teen-age novel. We 
will publish both fiction and non-fiction. Par- 
nassus Press will avail itself of its advantageous 
location by including in each list at least one 
title dealing with the life, history, folklore, ad- 
venture or nature of the New and Old West. 

Our books will be bound in hard covers and 
illustrated in color by outstanding West Coast 
illustrators. They will be advertised and sold 
nationwide through the trade-outlets and insti- 
tutions. 

The first list of Parnassus Press will consist of 
three titles, all by established authors. Their 
publication is set for Spring, 1957. We are now 
considering material for future lists and, there- 
fore, welcome manuscripts of high calibre. Con- 
tracts with our authors contain provisions as to 
royalties and subsidiary rights comparable to 
those of must publishers of children’s books. 


HERMAN SCHEIN, President 
Parnassus Press 
33 Parnassus Rd., Berkeley, Calif. 


The Silent One Speaks 


Dear Editor: 


Certainly I should have written you before 
now, but—believe me—I delayed only because I 
was convinced that “tomorrow” my program 
would have progressed to the point where I 
could have given you an impressive and even 
interesting report on Florida Quarterly’s progress. 


Believe me when I say that I deeply regret 
the trouble that my negligence has resulted in for 
the writers and cartoonists who responded to the 
invitation published in Writer’s DiceEst as well 
as for your good self. 

Probably the invitation was a bit premature 
and should have been postponed until Florida 
Quarterly was closer to actual publication date, 
but—as you must be well aware—good material 
is hard to come by, and I had thought to antici- 
pate my needs by “lining up” talent and suitable 
material so that it would be available when 
needed. 

All manuscripts which I have been holding as 
possibly suitable material have been returned, or 
are in the process of being returned at this writ- 
ing. I am making a record of these which I hope 
to use, and requesting the author to advise me of 
availability of this same MSS at a later date. 

Jim Forsytnu, Editor 
Florida Quarterly 


P.O. Box 2222 
Orlando, Fila. 





SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF N.I.A. TRAINING 


“I wish to take this ty to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
Newspaper Institute and the instruc- 
tors who gave me such valuable teach- 
ing while enrol as a student mem- 
ber. The | benefits I gained through the 
course enabled me tv attain "the rank 
of Chief ,— S, the 
~*~ rank in the Navy, an 
of the hardest to achieve as there are 
tings in the entire 
Navy.”"—John B. Smith, JOC, US. 
Headquarters, Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
S: MANY people with the ‘‘germ’’ of writing in them 





simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, world affairs, social 
matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church and 
club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy ‘“‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of Amvrica 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by the editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
prrer Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, 

(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of New York. } 
lheaseaal Member National Home Study Council.) 


Fecha lean leet teat elerl eal etet teehee | 


Newspaper Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Dicest, November. 


Mr. 
Mrs. tae tiede nid aake+e boku 
Miss 
Address F : cRRaeeeeeseweee 


City , Zone State... 
(All correspondence confidential. 
No salesman will call.) 7-T-596 1 


Copyright 1955, “Newspaper ‘Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years. who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 
















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 







We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Just Moved 


Dear Editor: 

We are indeed pleased that you saw fit to in- 
clude our letter in your August issue, in response 
to which we have received dozens of inquiries. 
It may be of interest to you to learn that we have 
already sold a number of articles and stories sent 
in reply to our letter, and we cannot express our 
thanks enough for your kindness. 

We make no charge of any sort, and our in- 
come is derived from a percentage of the sale 
price. 

Our sole regret is that we moved our offices 
since our letter appeared, and mail in response 
to our invitation is delayed one day in reaching 
us. 

James D. Simons, Editor 
International Reprints Co. 
Room 202, 109 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Mind to Mind 


Dear Editor: 


Reading is more than a means of acquiring 
knowledge, more than entertainment. Reading is 
a search, an adventure, a private eye snooping. 
It is a journey through word landmarks set up 
by a writer to a destination established only by 
the reader. 

Reading, just as much as writing, is a creative 
process. 

There is, in every worth-while writing, and in- 
tellectual phase—mind speaking to mind. There 
is also a great deal more—depths speaking to 
depths. A writer imbues his piece with emo- 
tion, feeling, the translation of his own experi- 
ence. Such do not glitter on the surface; they 
are backgrounds to words. Just as each reader 
projects the same moods into his reading. 

Such reading is creative. It views meanings 
by race-memory, by something ageless and infi- 
nite, something as remote as the stars and as 
deep as outer space. The writing is but a step- 
ping-stone to that which only the reader may 
understand and interpret. As he undergoes this 
adventure he enters a fairy realm. 

We write to both intellect and spirit. Beyond 
dictionary meanings are vague outlines of things 
unknown. As readers we must seek them out. 
As writers we must recognize this duality. It is 
only thus we may know ourselves and enable 
the reader to comprehend. There are silvery 
paths over the water and strange footpaths in 
the lonely hills. 

B. Coursin BLack 
Box 863 
Jamestown 

New York 








Send it first to 


MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


S| we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


im every Story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 ...more than any 
current offer in the field 


<9 | 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


«| 


any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate... then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


— <7 | 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 











HUMOROUS GREETING CARDS 


We are in the market for greeting card ideas 
with novelty action, new folds and fresh approach. 
Send to: 

Humor Editor — The Gibson Art Co. 
233 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 1, Ohio 











Technique Sells the Short Short b Robert Oberfirst 
This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE, in nis editor’s 17 chapters on how to write 906 
tla 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New ~~ ¢" Esquire, 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P 





ntic Monthly, etc. 320 pages....... 
. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ptud AAU Of — Were Ours. 


The other day, we stopped as. —- 
in at a little stationery store 
to buy a pack of cigarettes, 
and got a pleasant surprise at DEATH 
the same time. For, in the CRIES zu. 
automatic habit of all people IN THE ~~ 
in the publishing field, we ‘STREET 

leaned over to scan the store’s_  ————~ 













sah * 25ND OF AEST 


display of pocket-size books— wns oacoee ee 7 old orovs veazee 
both originals and reprints of ; a i oe P: By sro may 
best-sellers formerly published : a 


in hard-cover editions, and 
including virtually every 
pocket publisher in the field. 
And, by one of those happy 
coincidences, all of the books 
in the display were books 
we'd sold. 


We were so pleased about 
it that we secured permission — “= ¥ ‘ 
. J 


to photograph and reproduce “a ‘ 
the display here. 
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You can be sure that we'll go right on buying our cigarettes in that store—at least 
until the above books are sold and the display changes. But, actually, though we cer- 
tainly don’t usually find ourselves credited with every book in a pocket display, or 
every book on a bookstore shelf, or every story and article in a magazine issue, it’s a 
safe bet that any trip to a magazine stand or pocket display or bookstore will be a 
pleasure to us. For SMLA’s status as one of the largest sellers of manuscript material 
in the world, placing over 6,000 scripts yearly, means that we’ll always find our clients 
heavily represented wherever we look. 

Incidentally, we’d like the chance to add your material to that sales-total. 


SERVICE If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS PROFESSION ALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional ‘thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000; $5 for 15- minute A a or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


YT] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
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I Like To Write 
Off-Trail 


Breaking the rules is fun, and sometimes gets 
you a lot of attention. Once, on a mountain trail, 
Jules got an idea for a story about suicide—ter- 
ribly taboo. But it sold! 


By Jules Archer 





Provcvps 


N THE 41 years that I have been alive, I suppose I’ve sold about 1,500 stories 
I and articles, plus four books. I’m not sure whether that’s something to be 
proud or ashamed of. Very little that I have written has permanent value. But 
considering the voracious appetites of my three sons, Mike, Dane and Kerry, it is 
probably just as well that their old man never amounted to more than a prolific 
bread-and-butter writer. 

Most of the pieces I’ve sold have been written to please editors and the readers 
they represent. But the ones I enjoyed writing most were the off-trail pieces. . . 
those that had a hard time finding a home. I suspect that is true of most profes- 
sionals who write for mass media. Essentially, most commercial writers want to 
create for posterity too, and the off-trail piece is their chance to do so. 

Off-trail simply means different. It’s the kind of thing that collects editorial 
comment like: “This is certainly a unique and powerful piece of work, but unfor- 
tunately, it is not quite right for our particular class of readers . . .” English 
translation: “You’ve made a booboo by writing to enjoy yourself, instead of giv- 
ing our readers what they expect—more of what we had in the April issue that 
sold 85 per cent.” 





































































There are two reasons why you might 
want to write off-trail, even if you’re a pro- 
fessional selling regularly in the groove. For 
one thing, it’s a refreshing type of busman’s 
holiday. You can get awfully stale trying to 
write mainly to please others. It’s fun for a 
change to let yourself go, and give a yarn 
fresh twists and suspense by pulling a switch. 

Sometimes the result may surprise you 
and take big money. But most often you 
have to settle for a smaller market. Off-trail 
yarns frequently tend to use disturbing 
themes and unsympathetic characters. Edi- 
tors are understandably hesitant about vio- 
lating either of these taboos. 

In most cases it is brilliant writing that 
sells the off-trail story. The best off-trail 
idea in the world is worth nothing if it is 
smothered in mediocre writing. But if the 





Jules Archer has free lanced since he was 26 
(he is 41 now), and has sold fiction and arti- | 
cles to most of the major magazines—(Col- | 
lier’s, Coronet, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, etc.). | 
He is tremendously versatile, and likes to try 
his hand at a wide range of subjects and ap- | 
proaches, Frederick Fell published his book “I | 
Sell What I Write’’ and he says he also wrote 
a novel which he’d sooner forget. He is mar- 
ried to an Australian girl, and has three sons 
aged 11, 9 and 5. 








craftsmanship of a story is good enough, 
there are some top editors who are willing 
to take a chance with it. 

This is why a talented beginning writer 
ought to consider doing off-trail fiction, 
along with more conventionally plotted 
stories. If you’re really good, but have diffi- 
culty in turning out the kind of yarn which 
is commercial, you might be able to attract 
attention by standing on your head. William 
Saroyan did it. So did Paddy Chayevsky, 
who almost single-handedly reversed the 
trend of the plotted story on TV to the 
much finer character study we often see 
today. Both men were off-trailers. 

One of the finest off-trail yarns you'll 
ever read was written by a genius named 
Frank O’Connor, and it will pay you to 
study it—if you can stop laughing and cry- 
ing long enough. The story is called “My 
Oedipus Complex,” and you'll find it in a 
wonderful collection called Srories sy 
Frank O’Connor. 
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O’Connor brilliantly portrays the battle 
between a 5-year-old and his father, re- 
turned from the war, over the attention and 
affection of the mother-wife. It is told from 
the child’s viewpoint without one ounce of 
preciousness or mawkishness. The combat- 
ants are reconciled when a new baby is 
born, and both males are kicked out of the 
mother’s bed for the newcomer. 


A Hero Who Doesn’t Care 


Perhaps you can come up with something 
equally fresh. Are you tired of doing the 
plot in which the hero tries, fails; tries 
harder and flops harder; then goes all out 
in a final burst of effort and wins the day? 

Then why not switch it? 

What about a hero who won't try a 
damn, and wins Objective No. 1 despite 
this? Disconcerted, he tries even less— 
maybe even runs away from success. This 
earns him the jackpot. He weakens, cor- 
rupted by the rewards of triumph, and de- 
cides that from now on he’s going to try 
with all his might. He falls flat on his face. 
This might make an amusing short short, 
or even a short satirical novel. 


Do you have a social protest you wish to 
make? The off-trail story gives you your best 
chance. When I wrote “The Mistake of 
Christopher Columbus,” I wanted to satir- 
ize the gullibility of the millions who believe 
that black is white if it’s shouted in their 
ears long enough. (It was written in the 
days when McCarthyism was riding high.) 

To make my point, I had a hermit named 
Herbert Fitzgrone discover, and prove 
through trigonometry, that Columbus had 
been wrong. The earth was really saucer- 
shaped. At first he is derided. Then he be- 
comes controversial. Finally he lines up 
world support behind him. I had a lot of 
fun depicting the attempts to combat—or 
adjust to—this new concept by scientists, 
newspaper columnists, Communists, the 
Legion, labor leaders, the N. A. M., the Un- 
American Activities Committee and Con- 
gress. 

I wound up by letting the hermit discover 
that he has made a mistake by putting a 
decimal point in the wrong place. Old 
Chris Columbus was right after all. 
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“But that’s impossible!” I burst out in 
horror. “Why, the whole world is flat now, 
as a result of your calculations!” 

“You don’t say,’ Herbert Fitzgrone 
chuckled. “Well, now!” 

The yarn drew a lot of “delightful—but” 
letters from top editors. It finally found its 
way to Bill Hamling, who bought it for 
IMAGINATION, and gave it this candid in- 
troduction. 

A real oddity is slick magazine writer 
Jules Archer’s short story. Believe it or not, 
this yarn came in with 17 rejection slips at- 
tached to it from Collier’s on down. The 
author penned us a note to the effect: “This 
manuscript has become a chain story. Please 
don’t break it.” We’ve seen a lot of odd ways 
to submit a story, but that one topped them 
all. So we sat down and read the story— 





















enthusiastic fan mail. So I felt suitably re- 
warded for having written my off-trail so- 
cial protest, instead of just sounding off to 
my wife across the dinner table. If you, too, 
frequently fume when you read the head- 
lines, why not get your pet peeve off your 
chest in the guise of satire? Consider, for 
example, those two recent scathing novels 
burlesquing the phenomenon of Arthur 
Godfrey. 

Even if you don’t sell yours, you’ll feel 
better! 


Suicide is an unpleasant theme on which 
to pitch a whole story, and very few edi- 
tors will handle it. Yet I wrote an off-trail 
yarn called “Final Hours” which described 
the climb and descent of a skier who had 
decided to call it quits with one glorious 
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..- A hero who doesn’t care and succeeds anyhow .. . 


with quite a critical eye. After all, you 
might assume that a story that had bounced 
from 17 good markets just lacked some- 
thing. 

After we finished reading it, we knew 
what it lacked: plot, characterization and 
logic. Any one of those could mean rejec- 
tion, and Archer had managed to include 
all three. But he had accomplished some- 
thing else, which we liked. He had written 
as neat a piece of nonsense as we've come 
across in years. You may call it downright 
silly, and maybe even ridiculous, but it 
proves a point: facts are facts only as long 
as you believe them! So we bought the story 
—with apologies for breaking the chain— 
and we offer it at face value for a few 
laughs. 

The readers of macINATION, I’m glad to 
say, agreed with Bill Hamling and wrote 


leap off a cliff. It apparently had suspense 
enough for ADVENTURE, which overlooked 
the gruesome theme. 


Thoughts On A Mountain Top 


The idea occurred to me once while 
climbing up a mountain trail for some late 
spring skiing. This was in the days before 
ski lifts and ski fashions, so I had the 
mountain pretty much to myself. The 
silent, snow-covered forest was filled with a 
melancholy beauty. Dead branches plucked 
at my parka, as though warning me to go 
back. In the eerie shadows of the trail I 
began to think of how easy it would be to 
die here. 

Suddenly I saw myself as a fictional 
character—a skier who had come to the 
mountain to die. Maybe he lacks the self- 
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confidence to face life successfully. So he 
decides to commit suicide—but as joyfully 
as possible. His plan is to climb a snowy 
trail up a mountain, then fly downhill to 
soar off a giant headwall. The last, supreme 
thrill of a skier’s life. 

I became excited about writing this story 
because I wanted to explore the feelings of 
a skier as he climbed to meet this glorious 
death. When I wrote it, I lived the part. 
The mood came through as one of mourn- 
ful suspense. To add conflict, I had him 
wrestle with his conscience about leaving 
behind his motherless son, who needed him. 

I originally intended simply a tragic end- 
ing. But then it occurred to me that the 
story would be more powerful—and salable 
—if, at the moment he soars off the cliff 
headed for eternity, he suddenly decides to 
live—and fights to live: 

Suppose he lived to tell the story? To 
be the only man in the world who had ever 
jumped off the Headwall and conquered it 
by staying alive? 

The .challenge thrilled his imagination. 
In a flash of intuition he understood the 
great stakes to be gained. Stakes greater 
than the adulation of the ski world, or of 
his own son. Never again would he lack 
self-respect or confidence. If he could 
succeed in this amazing attempt, how could 
he fail to succeed in the much simpler de- 
mands which were made of him in every- 
day life? And... what had he to lose by 
trying?” 

The climax of the story deals with his 
struggle to maintain his balance in flight, 
and to avoid killing himself in landing. I 
told this as excitingly as I could, and ended 
the story by having him badly hurt but 
still alive—and triumphant—when the ski 
patrol finds him half-frozen and delirious. 

Whether the story would have sold with- 
out this upbeat ending I can’t say. But 
since the whole yarn dealt with the grim, 
unrelieved narration of a suicide in prog- 
ress, I don’t think the editor was too un- 
happy to have the hero live through it. 

I haven’t had time to write much ad- 
venture fiction lately, but if I did, I think I’d 
be tempted to go more off-trail than ever 
in this field. There is a big market in the 
men’s magazines today, and editors are 
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striving desperately to get away from the 
sameness of editorial content. If you can 
give them a powerful off-trail adventure 
piece, you’re sure of a big welcome and 
possibly a steady new market. 


On To Articles 


Let me turn now to the off-trail article. 
Most magazine articles, as you can quickly 
see by analyzing the contents of the aver- 
age weekly or monthly, are fairly conserva- 
tive affairs. They respect certain taboos— 
for example, you never read articles about 
incest and rarely about miscegenation. Nor 
are most magazines eager to publish arti- 
cles attacking important sacred cows—like 
the officer class of the U. S. armed forces. 

Yet I had an unorthodox true story to 
unfold of my wartime experiences, not un- 
like THE CAINE MUTINY. It concerned the 
emotional crack-up of an over-ambitious 
Army officer in New Guinea. The point I 
wanted to make was that in an army where 
the officer has almost dictatorial powers, he 
can torture a whole military unit and de- 
moralize it completely before he is found 
to be unfit to be an officer and removed. 

Editor Noah Sarlat thought that experi- 
ence was worth reporting, and gave me an 
assignment based on an article outline. It 
appeared in the January, 1953, issue of 
MALE under the title, “Lieutenant, Sir, 
You’re Crazy!” Three and a half years 
later, also on the basis of an outline, Harry 
Canter asked me to do a different version 
of the affair. This appeared in the June, 
1956, issue of BATTLE cRY as “Mutiny in 
New Guinea.” 
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. .. An over-ambitious army officer . . 
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Needless to say, both articles changed the 
name of the real officer involved. I had 
no wish to cause him any mental anguish 
or embarrassment ten years after his de- 
bacle overseas, even though I had suffered 
under his psychotic tyranny. But even 
more important, there were the laws of 
libel to observe. It would have been diffi- 
cult to prove all of the facts in my article, 
without rounding up witnesses scattered all 
over the nation, whom I hadn’t seen in 
over a decade. 

In addition to changing the officer’s 
name, I also changed certain details in 
each version, to further “fictionize” the 
piece so that he couldn’t claim to be the 
person represented. 


A Writer’s Duty 


Perhaps you’ve had a similar bitter mili- 
tary experience. Or maybe you’ve fought 
a losing battle against some big utility cor- 
poration, a Government organization or a 
corrupt trade-union. Don’t just take it ly- 
ing down. You have a civic duty as a writer 
to expose injustice. And don’t protest, “Oh, 
they wouldn’t print that!” If your off-trail 
exposé is powerful enough—and libel-proof 
—you’ll sell it. 

Don’t forget that question of libel. If 
you’re going to name real names and inci- 
dents, and what you have to say isn’t ex- 
actly complimentary, you’d better be sure 
that you have sufficient evidence to back 
up your facts—an exchange of letters, per- 
haps, or photostats of incriminating docu- 
ments. Your unsupported word, without 
proof or witnesses, won’t stand up in a 
court of law if you’re sued for libel. 


Offtrail Can Be A Method 


Sometimes it pays to think in terms of 
an off-trail approach to a familiar subject. 
Nina Dorrance, True Story’s charming and 
talented editor, wanted me to interview a 
gang delinquent to learn how he gets that 
way. I decided to present the subject in 
a fresh format. With the cooperation of the 
Berkshire Industrial Farm of Canaan, N.Y., 
I was able to talk turkey with an articulate 
gang boy who was in the process of getting 
straightened out after a tough career. 







































I tape-recorded our talk. Afterwards I 
sat in with the executive director, psychia- 
trist, social workers and cottage parents as 
the boy’s case was discussed. I also re- 
corded this conference. Then back home, 
I asked my wife to transcribe the tapes— 
a big, tiresome job. Working from her 
draft, I cut, edited and tightened. The 
finished article presented the interview with 
the boy, letting the reader listen to him as 
he viewed himself. The second part of the 
article was a condensed report of the con- 
ference—also in dialogue form—which pic- 
tured the boy as juvenile authorities viewed 
him. 

When “Gang Delinquent” appeared in 
the January 1956, issue of TRUE sTORY— 
perhaps the first article entirely in dialogue 
ever to appear in that magazine—it pro- 
voked a large and sympathetic reader re- 
sponse. (I should credit WRITER’S DIGEST 
with an assist on the story. The tape 
recorder I used was a second prize in their 
story contest some years ago.) 


It was this treatment of the material that 
made the article off-trail. I wasn’t the 
first, of course, to do an all-dialogue article 
in the magazine field. But to the best of 
my knowledge I did introduce it into this 
market. And it was the technique that 
made it stand out and command attention, 
owing to its novelty and freshness. 


As a result of this piece, Nina Dorrance 
decided that I was the writer she wanted 
to fly out to Hollywood to interview Elvis 
Presley for a defense of his music and his 
fans. Nina gave me carte blanche on treat- 
ment. After having dinner and spending 
an evening with Presley on the Coast, I 
decided to do the piece as a dialogue inter- 
view with a narrative preface. The exposi- 
tion enabled me to sketch the controversial 
singer as his fans, friends and fellow work- 
ers saw him. The dialogue gave a sense 
of immediacy to the article, letting Presley 
speak for himself. 

If you want to examine the result, you’ll 
find it featured in the December issue of 
TRUE STORY, out early November, under 
the title, “Stop Hounding Teen-agers!” 

If you’re a trade-magazine writer, there’s 
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no reason why you can’t go off-trail for 
them with an all-dialogue piece as an at- 
tention-getting change of pace. You can 
do the same for religious markets, car and 
boat magazines, etc. Why not try a round- 
table technique, to present the views of a 
number of experts—or laymen—discussing 
a pertinent problem? 

There are many other ways you can go 
off-trail in your treatment of routine arti- 
cles. In writing an article for a woman’s 
magazine, why not try a twist and aim it 
instead at If it’s 
in a woman’s interest to do so, she’ll show 
it to her mate!) I’ve done that and sold it. 

Maybe you ought to do an article in 
terms of what the person you’re writing 
about is thinking about during a crucial 
time when he is called upon to perform 
his specialty. Does that seem far-fetched? 
Well, I did exactly that when I flew on a 
bombing mission over New Guinea during 
World War II. I was desperate trying to 
figure out an angle that hadn’t been done 
to death in routine war reporting 

I came up with the idea of getting each 
member of the bomber crew to describe his 
thoughts whenever I suddenly called upon 
him over the inter-com. It gave people 
back home a graphic picture of what air- 
men actually thought about while en route 
to possible death. 


To Each His Dessert 


Try not to stereotype your thinking in 
connection with the type of market you’re 
aiming at. Just because you’re writing for 
a man’s magazine, you don’t always have 
to be battling cobras, trapped in a mine 
cave-in or taken war prisoner. Sure, that’s 
the main bill-of-fare. But what about 
dessert? 

An off-trail notion occurred to me that 
red-blooded he-men are also husbands and 
fathers. (Heresy?) Accordingly, they’re not 
immune to such thoughts as, “What in 
God’s name will I do if Sally starts having 
the baby before we reach the hospital?” So 
in July, 1950, Mae published. an article 
by me called “How To Deliver a Baby.” 

One final example to encourage poten- 
tial off-trailers. If you latch on to a novel 
idea, don’t be content to use it in one type 


the readers’ husbands? 
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of market alone. With a few off-trail twists, 
you can milk it for a series of checks. For 
example, I discovered that some authorities 
had learned that many girls deliberately 
invite pregnancy out of wedlock, because of 
unconscious resentment toward their par- 
ents, not simply because they’re “caught.” 

I elaborated on that theme for several 
social essays in the women’s markets. Then 
it occurred to me that this was news of 
definite interest to men as well. Accord- 
ingly, I wrote “Don’t Hate Yourself in the 
Morning” for the August, 1955, issue of 
PLAYBOY. The off-trail angle was one of 
assurance to playboys who feel guilty the 
morning after the night before. 

More bachelors than you would suppose 
have a tender conscience about the seduc- 
tion of females. Often they will put on 
the brakes if a woman looks at them wist- 
fully and whispers, ‘Oh, please don’t : 
please!’ They also feel like heels if, after 
a roll in the hay, the woman weeps incon- 
solably or tragically views herself as dam- 
aged beyond repair. The unvarnished truth 
in most such cases ts that the iady is will- 
ing, but wants to go on record as protest- 
ing and regretting. She 
whatever shreds of conscience may still be 


needs to assuage 
irritating her. She also has more to gain 
by making the man feel a moral obligation, 
which he would not if he judges from her 
surrender that she is roundheels. 

Having ridden this far along the off- 
trail, let me hasten to assure you that your 
chances of selling to most markets are vast- 
ly increased when you stay on-trail. 

But I still recommend going off-trail oc- 
casionally as an excellent way of working 
off steam, and of exercising the muscles 
of imagination and ingenuity. For begin- 
ners it offers a special opportunity to shoot 
off well-written pyrotechnics to call atten- 
tion to themselves as talented comers to 
watch and encourage. 

And if you don’t think it’s possible to hit 
the big money by going off-trail with sheer 
audacity and novelty, you might inquire 
around about the fortunes of a wildly im- 
improbable Irish heroine named Bridey 
Murphy! 
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A WRITER 
NEVER QUITS 


They called Balzac a blockhead 
and yawned at his work. But noth- 
ing stopped him. Nothing will stop 
you, if you really want to write. 


By Fred Shaw 


ECENTLY ONE OF the best of my former 
R students turned down a magazine as- 
signment apparently made to order for her. 
“Thanks, but no. I’ve given it up.” 

“But why?” 

“Writing’s too hard, too full of heart- 
breaks. I gave it everything I had, but ob- 
viously it wasn’t enough.” Most beginners 
would envy her—five sales, two of them to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and LIBERTY, in 
less than two years. But she wasn’t im- 
pressed. 

I tried a new tack. “Name the outstand- 
ing novelist of all time.” 

“Balzac.” 





Fred Shaw has sold hundreds of newspaper 
features, and several short stories, many of 
which have been indexed in the best-story 
volumes. (“They are the kind that win ap- 
preciation but earn little money,” he says.) 
All his writing is spare-time, since he holds 
down a full-time job teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Miami, Florida. He says “I like teach- 
ing and it helps to support my family of six.” 





Hah, she was in my trap. Balzac’s teach- 
ers called him a blockhead. His family 
tried to starve him into giving up his liter- 
ary pretensions. When he proudly brought 
them his tragedy in verse—the climax of 
two years of hard work, they yawned while 
he read it. A friend, the only critic he knew, 
advised him to try anything in the world 
but writing. Before he won modest recog- 
nition, Balzac wrote for eight more years, 
publishing 31 volumes of fiction under va- 
rious pseudonymns. The big books were 
yet to come. 

“And it’s still happening,” I said. I 
picked up the August issue of WRITER’S 
DIcEesT and read a couple of paragraphs— 
about John Fitzgerald, who “after thirty 
years of trying” won financial independence 
with PAPA MARRIED A MORMON; about Som- 
erset Maugham, who in his first ten years 
of writing “never earned more than £100 
($500) a year.” 

She laughed and shook her head. It was 
not for her. 






















































Working with college students who want 
to write professionally is fun. But it can 
be depressing too. Too many of my talented 
students give up when they’ve just begun 
to develop. I don’t want to imply that 
checks come in with anything like monoto- 
nous regularity. Still, in recent years I’ve 
seen the by-lines of my students in maga- 
zines, including WESTERN REVIEW, READER'S 
DIGEST, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, and 
THE NEW YORKER. But when a colleague 
tells me the kids are doing well, I say, “You 
ought to see the one that got away.” 

Why do they do it? Why do they give 
up writing when it once seemed the only 
thing they wanted to do. 

Once I had the good fortune to talk with 
William Faulkner. “Tell me about your 
writing course,” he said. “Do your students 
want to write, or do they want to be 
writers?” 

That’s part of the answer. Some students 
and also those who begin this writing busi- 
ness on their own want to write for the 
wrong reasons. They begin to send out 
manuscripts before the seat of their pants 
is shiny, and when editors don’t rush to 
embrace them, they turn to surer things. 
Or if they write to talk about it, they soon 
discover that the writing isn’t necessary. 





WRITER TYPES: 4 
by Dick Kennedy 








Procrastinator 





Their defection from the cause never 
troubles me. 

Yet, when I discount the misfits and the 
phonies, there still remain many young 
writers of the sort Faulkner wanted tc talk 
about. They have ability. They want to 
write. Yet too many of them stop when a 
teacher is no longer pushing them. Why? 

I know some of the reasons and some 
of the answers. Here they are: 


You Too? 


They have to make a living. You too? 
Me too. The answer is to keep your job 
and write in off hours. Successful part-time 
writers are legion. Sarah jenkins wrote her 
first novel under hair driers, on bus rides, 
in 15-minute breaks in her teaching sched- 
ule; now after several books she can afford 
a driver and school bus of her own, if she’s 
hungry for the old writing environment. 

No one takes them seriously. One thing 
we may as well face with good humor: 
nobody looks like a writer until he hits. The 
fledgling who has the sympathy and under- 
standing of his family should cherish them. 
It isn’t usual. In the shadowy background 
beyond Gray’s “mute, inglorious Milton” is 
a woman arguing that if he’d quit writing 
that drivel, she wouldn’t have to blush un- 
seen. 

There are worse things than an unsym- 
pathetic family. A few years ago, a student 
of mine sold a story to McCALL’s. Overnight 
his wife and parents decided they had been 
overlooking a sure thing. Now every after- 
noon they shushed the children, cleared 
out the living room, and left him alone with 
his typewriter. For two, three hours they 
tiptoed around the house; but when he 
finally dragged himself out the door, they 
came up smiling, jumping at him as if re- 
leased from springs. “Well now, how'd it 
go?” Not so good. After a few days the 
strain was awful. The poor fellow hasn’t 
written anything since. 

lf an editor would only—Over and over 
I hear them say, “If anybody would publish 
my stuff, I’d write every day.” Sure, so 
would anybody else. The real trick is to 
keep on writing when no one cares if you 
do or not, to keep on writing in the face 
of loneliness and fear. 
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I talk straight to my students. I paint 
bleak pictures of the mountains of manu- 
scripts an editor works through in a year. 
I quote Betty Finnin of woMAN’s Day as 
saying that every year she gets fewer stories 
that can be called incompetent. Yes, the 
competition is getting more severe. I tell 
them finally that if they can take writing 
or leave it, the choice is easy; forget it. And 
if they are shooting for the big money, the 
odds are better in the Irish Sweepstakes. 


That One Again! 


If they still want to write, I’m on their 
side. And if years later they tell me they 
are not writing and look unhappy in the 
telling, I try to help them think their way 
to a solution. In their minds all the diffi- 
culties I’ve discussed have been reduced to 
one: the day just isn’t long enough. That’s 
a time-honored excuse. When I’ve needed 
one myself, I’ve loved it like a brother. 

The only thing is that it’s pure nonsense. 
Most of us know writers who are busier 
than we are but still keep turning it out. 
When Caroline Miller won the Pulitzer 
prize back in the early thirties, she was 
married to the principal of a South Georgia 
high school—hardly the best depression 
route to leisure and luxury. As I recall, 
her dedication to LAMB IN HIS BOSOM read, 
“To Will D. and Little Will and Nip’n 
Tuck.” Three babies, no money, less time. 
But she kept on writing. She even wrote 
at the drugstore table when she went in 
for a morning coke. 

Sometimes I can help the befuddled and 
bogged-down get started again—but not 
by arguing they have the time if they'll use 
it. I tell stories that seem to come closer 
to their real problems—about Verne Wil- 
liams, who trained on Sunday newspaper 
features for his successful attack on Inde- 
pendence Square; about Jane Hawley, who 
found that teaming up in a two-woman 
writers’ club was one way to fight inertia 
and despair; about Jean Wardlow, a prize- 
winning reporter who had the wisdom to 
drop from a full- to a part-time newspaper 
job to get time for freelancing. I tell an- 
other story about two gifted students who 
were apparently killed off by big sales they 
weren’t ready for. And I talk about Joan 
























































Gill, who learned that although no mother 
of three babies can write a novel, anybody 
can write a chapter. Last month, somewhat 
to her surpise and mine, she finished her 
book. 

I encourage them to keep a journal so 
that writing will become the usual and not 
the unusual thing. And I quote Somerset 
Maugham: “Writing is a habit that’s easy 
to get into and hard to break.” 

There’s a final group I like to talk to 
because I understand them best—those who 
can’t stomach what they write because their 
taste outruns their ability. I know what to 
say to them because, as Sut Lovingood says, 
“I’ve been thar.” It’s the Balzac story all 
over again. Beginners who worship at the 
shrine of Walt Whitman owe it to them- 
selves to read Walt’s magazine fiction; 
reading Sinclair Lewis’ FREE AIR is an anti- 
dote for excessive admiration of BABBITT. 
There must be a beginning. Have you tried 
Philip Wylie’s pulp fiction lately? 

Walter Blair, who wrote a book about ° 
Davy you-know-who, introduced me to a 
little story I like to read to writers who 
have more confidence i ‘ir taste than in 
their talent. The story d “The Dandy 
Frightening the Squatter, appeared in the 
May 1, 1852, issue of CARPET-BAG. It made 
no anthologies. The language is trite and 
commonplace, the narrative awkward—but 
let me quote a few of the most distinguished 
lines: “A tall brawny woodsman stood lean- 
ing against a tree . . . gazing at some ap- 
proaching object, which our readers would 
easily have discovered to be a steamboat. 
. . . Now among the many passengers on 
this boat, both male and female, was a 
spruce young dandy, with a killing mous- 
tache, etc., who seemed bent on making an 
impression Observing our squatter 
friend... 

Surely there was somewhere an honest 
critic to tell the author, who signed himself 
S. L. C., to go and sin no more. If so, 
the young writer paid him no mind. He 
continued to write for anyone and everyone 
who would publish his yarns. 

Years later—and some of them long dry 
years—he published a novel that changed 
the direction of American literature. He 
called it HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 
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MAKING A NOVEL 


Everything down on paper first, 
order and refinement afterwards, 
is a good way to make a novel. 


Edgar Jean Bracco 


F YOU ARE LIKE most writers in thei! 
methods, you accumulate a mountain of 
notes when you are planning a novel. There 
are some fortunate few who need no notes 
—they carry it all in their heads. But the 
majority of us know how fallible our mem- 
ory is and so we jot down any hot ideas 
when they occur. 

Problem: when the desk overflows, when 
manila like lunchbags, 
when notes turn up in the flour canister, 
blow around when the window is opened, 
get mixed up with the rejection slips—what 
does one do? 

There are many effective methods of col- 
lating them and putting them into work- 
ing order. Each writer eventually develops 
his own. There might be some, who look 
upon this pioneering chore with sour dis- 
taste. In an attempt to lessen the distaste 
a little, here then is the method which 
worked for me with my book Chattels Of 
Eldorado, a historical novel which Avon 
published last year as a paperback original. 
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Edgar Bracco’s fiction has appeared in Satur- 
day Evening Post, Seventeen, Western Tales, 
and other magazines. His first novel, Chattels 
of Eldorado, was published by Avon, last year, 
and two new books are making the rounds 
now. For many years he wrote a “newspaper 
column of genteel trivia.” 


You suddenly conceive an idea for a 
novel. For a while you don’t push—it 
pushes itself around in your mind, sort of 
soaking in, getting acquainted with you 
and you with it. 

Little by little it begins to acquire form, 
in much the same way that a speck of 
nothing inside an egg begins, through a 
kind of magic no one yet fully understands, 
to take on the outline and lineaments of 
the chick. Your characters start to change 
from names and types to people. The 
central idea expands, incidents come to you 
that you will use to bring your idea to life, 
scraps of conversation spring into being. 
You can either hope you will remember 
them when you’re doing the first draft— 
a rather faint hope—or you can write them 
down so you’ll have them later. 

To pinpoint the kind of notes we're dis- 
cussing, here’s one I made on one of the 
characters in my book. I give it here ver- 
batim: 

Java Bentley is rabelaisan, huge, bearded, 
raucous. He fights like ten men. He 1s 
vulgar, belches in public, sheepishly says, 
‘Beg pardon, and belches again. But his vul- 
garity is acceptable because there is a child- 
like ingenousness about him that makes him 
likable. He is the 18th century version of 
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that 20th century obnoxity—the man who 
can get it for you wholesale. But he is not 
obnoxious, because he doesn’t push, and he 
can get it for you. He can fix anything, 
arrange anything. He knows everybody and 
has managed to pick up much about many 
people so he can dredge up past crimes 
and peccadilloes and play a little blackmail 
to get what he or his friends want or need. 
He is garrulous, boasting of his exploits so 
strenuously you wonder what is true and 
what isn’t. Reader never knows in most 
cases, but Bentley delivers often enough to 
seem at least partially truthful. 


The Unsubtle Is Refined 


This is unsubtle, true. But this was a 
note for myself only, to clarify my own 
thinking about a key character, to give him 
definite traits, to give me a springboard so 
that when I began to build him into the 
story, I had his basic personality and could 
go on to embroider from there. And some- 
how the more you get down on paper 
about your character, the better you know 
him. Your thinking clarifies and sharpens 
with each word. 

Naturally this paragraph wasn’t thrown 
into the book as it stands. Bentley’s char- 
acter traits came out one by one as the 
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action moved along. By the second chapter 
he was fairly well known to the reader. By 
the fourth he was familiar, since all of his 
personality and habits had been worked 
into the action. 

Another note dealt with Marquez, prime 
henchman to the villain: 

Short, slim, dark, dresses always in black. 
On surface is sinister. Dispenses justice on 
plantation with iron hand. Is feared by 
both slaves and freemen. Has influence and 
position and uses them. Outwardly he 1s 
a hard man with a good grip on himself 
and his environment. Underneath he is a 
scared little man who hates the man he 
works for. When V deG (the villain) sends 
for him he sweats, wondering what he’s 
done wrong. He butters V deG up in his 
presence and spends his solitary hours wish- 
ing him painfully dead. 

There again are the bold brush strokes, 
the lack of subtlety. But this, too, was a 
springboard. With the man’s basic person- 
ality down on paper and firmly in mind, I 
could later add to it with believable con- 
sistency. 

Here was the conflict of character inside 
one man. When I added other similar 
notes on him, I came to know him well. 
His inner make-up guided his action in the 
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story. When he came into the scene, I knew 
exactly how he would act in any situation, 
because I knew the kind of man he was. 

You will have the same problems during 
the planning of a novel. Ideas will crowd 
your mind. The characters will develop 
traits, looks, attitudes, prejudices, outlooks. 
You will want to get these down where 
they will not be lost or mixed up with 
those of other characters. Actual scenes 
will begin to take form, the plot will begin 
to assume coherence and wider range, and 
you will make notes. 

Motivations clarify themselves. Why does 
this character do what he does? The poor 
writer wrestles a character’s motivation 
around to fit his already jelled plot. The 
good one lets the character make the ac- 
tion. You have a character, then, as a force 
in your story. You study him. You think 
about him, place him in a dozen different 
situations and ask yourself: how would he 
act here? When you get to know him well 
enough you will easily be able to tell what 
he will do in your own story. This, too, you 
will want to get down on paper. 


Latch On To Fresh Dialog 


As you churn your idea over in your 
mind, many conversations will come to you. 
Sharp, clean-lined talk that will crackle in 
your story and move it along. Colorful 
phrases, pieces of a speech that can give 
your book meaning if used in the right 
place. 

Such a case as this last occurred to me in 
thinking about a section of the plot. A few 
lines, spoken by a slave, came to me. I 
tossed them around in my mind, then made 
a note of them: 

We once free. Our lives belong us. No 
man should take away that from other man. 
It says so in your Big Book. And my Gods 
say so. My Gods maybe not so smart like 
your God, but they say right. They say 
one man have right to live how he like so 
long as he do right, so long as he no hurt 
other man. Your people hurt my people. 
That not right. 

I worked it into the first draft, altering 
a few words, building it up to give it more 
meaning, and it became an integral part 
of the book. When I was writing, I had 
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the speech already down in note form, so 
that when I came to it, all I had to do was 
amplify it, smoothen it, give it whatever 
dramatic emphasis it needed in context. 

In this way, by putting down ideas as 
they come to you, you can build up an in- 
valuable road map to use when you start 
the first draft. The mind is a strange instru- 
ment. (And’there are those who will say the 
writer's mind is even stranger.) You can’t 
depend on it to give you everything you 
need when you need it. But it will, with- 
out rhyme or reason, give you good ideas 
at random. You should take advantage of 
this when it occurs, and get them down on 
paper to refer to later. 

Now we are back to where we started— 
notes, notes, notes, in no order at all. How 
do you handle them? 

When I’m ona project I make the notes 
as they occur. If an idea comes to me that 
belongs at the beginning of the book, I 
put it down. If, ten minutes later, another 
occurs which fits at the end, I get it down 
on paper immediately, without concerning 
myself with sequence. 

But the time comes when you decide that 
you could spend a lifetime making notes 
and that such a career is not what you 
planned. You want to do something with 
these notes, change them from an unse- 
quential, mixed-up mass into a coherent 
blueprint to aid you in the work ahead. 


The Hill Takes Book Form 

I proceed this way: 

I had my idea, of course, and a fair no- 
tion of where I was going and with which 
characters. All this was in my mind when 
I began to make written notes. During the 
jotting of notes, the story line, characters, 
and so on, unscrambled, even though the 
notes I made were not necessarily in se- 
quence. 

When I was ready to start collating, I 
took my several hundred notes and laid 
them on my desk in a pile. Taking some 
new manila folders, the ones that are used 
for filing 8% by 11 letters, I labeled three 
of them. For the Avon job I broke the 
chronology of the story into three rough 
periods. “Salem,” “Eldorado,” and “After 

(Continued on page 53) 
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This lively little piece of satire 


actually has some sound pointers Aen 


on writing historical fiction. 


by Ray Russell 
Editor of Playboy 









How to write a Breast Seller 


HE FACT THAT you have never before 
T written a word for publication should 
not deter you from being the author of a 
fast-selling, money-making historical novel. 
It may, in fact, be an advantage. 

A hero is your first requirement. His 
dominant quality should be endurance, 
because you have some grueling ordeals in 
store for him. This hero is a sexually vora- 
cious type and will require two women—a 
“good” one (flaxen-haired) and a “bad” 
one (black-haired). There need be no 
other difference between them. They are 
equally ravishing and equally ravished. 
Their clothes are periodically torn in the 
same places. Both are the owners of high, 
proud breasts of precisely the same meas- 
urements. 

You will need a villain. He should be 
the cold, intellectual type. That this cold 
intellectual is capable of harboring a 
healthy hunger for the high, proud breasts 
of the “good” girl may seem like faulty 
characterization at first glance, but it is one 
of the little felicities of the historical novel, 
one of the charming conventions that read- 
ers have come to expect. It is important 


that your villain have no good qualities. 
Making him love dogs, for instance; is the 
kind of careless writing some incompetent 
novelists may defend as “rounding out the 
character,” but it only confuses the readers. 
They may get him mixed up with your hero. 
These, then, are your main characters. 
Subordinates, such as right-hand men, con- 
fidantes, faithful slaves, wives, husbands, 
and other helots are purely utilitarian. 
Make up a batch and keep them on hand 
for those odd moments when your main 
characters need someone to talk to or to 
hold the ladder while they escape from the 
villain’s lair. After use, they may easily be 
discarded. A stray arrow or bullet will get 
them out of your way in one sentence. 
The rich, high-flown language of the his- 
torical novel may seem unattainable to you, 


‘but it is really very easy. Write in any style 


you wish, but be sure to sprinkle it liberally 
with such accepted expressions as Ods bod- 
kins, "Swounds, Hey nonny nonny, Nom de 
nom, and By the beard of the Prophet. You 
will find the more well-heeled of your char- 
acters dispensing money with a reckless 
hand. Denominations such as_ kopecks, 
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crowns, drachmae, kronen, pieces of eight, 
etc., sound very good in these substance- 
squandering scenes. When in doubt, how- 
ever, simply say, “‘a purse of gold.” 

Eras, in historical novels, come and go 
on the tide of literary fashion. At one time, 
the French Revolution was all the rage. The 
Old South was another favorite. Both have 
had their day. For your first novel, it will 
be best to choose an era and locale about 
which little is known, such as Tenth Cen- 
tury Latvia. This will allow you that much- 
needed freedom of expression so necessary 
to your development. 

For the same reason, never use well- 
known figures of history as your main char- 
acters. Make them up out of whole cloth. 
But your novel will be rendered much more 
authentic if you occasionally treat your 
readers to The Dum-de-Dum-Dum Device. 
Here’s how it works. 

Your hero is a colonel in the French 
army. He is in the midst of the fray, can- 
non are booming, men are dying all around 
him. Suddenly, out of the melée appears 


a young sub-lieutenant bearing a dispatch 


for your hero. He reads it: it’s good news. 
Turning to the panting, battle-stained mes- 
senger, he says: “You must have run swift- 
ly, soldat.” 

“Only five miles,” puffs the sub-lieu- 
tenant, “in five minutes, mon colonel.” 

“Good ‘ad!” beams your hero. “You'll go 
far. Whar is your name?” 

“Bonaparte, sir.” 

The reader can almost hear the porten- 
tous dum-de-dum-dum of destiny. 


What’s A Buskin? 

Your title is very important. Give it 
plenty of thought. Remember, the film in- 
dustry may pay you several thousand dol- 
lars for the rights to your novel, and then 
use nothing but the title. So it must be 
good. Try such titles as How Deep Was 
My Cleavage, Rape the Wild Wench, West 
Blows the Wind for Passion, The Oleander 
Codpiece, The Buskin Doublet, The 
Doublet Buskin. Nobody knows what a 
doublet or buskin is, but it sounds real 
historical. 

We come now to The Plot. This is sim- 
plicity itself. And here we discover a very 
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encouraging thing. Historical novels don’t 
have plots. They're more like travelogues. 
They will opeh in, say, England where the 
hero falls in love with sweet, flaxen-haired 
Lady Cecily, thus incurring the wrath of 
her uncle, Lord Roderick Biggerstaffe. This 
rascal is secretly lusting after Cecily him- 
self, so he has the hero exiled to the coasts 
of High Barbary on a trumped-up charge 
of poaching, whilst he (Lord Roderick) 
gleefully gets out the warming-pan and 
prepares his bed for the fair body of in- 
nocent Cecily. The hero (usually called 
Jeremy) is captured by pirates and sold to 
an Arab slave-trader, who in turn selis him 
to Fatima, heartless but beautiful daughter 
of the local Shah. (Fatima is the “bad” 
girl of the novel and therefore has black 
hair—as well as sloe eyes, a velvety voice 
and an exposed navel.) In the course of 
the action, she exposes more than her 
but Jeremy declares himself the 
property of Cecily and thus piques Fatima 
who has him hung by his toes over a vat 
of boiling oil, stark naked. This changes 
Jeremy’s whole concept of fidelity. A chap- 
ter of unabashed lasciviousness ensues. 
(Meanwhile, in England, the unsuspecting 
Cecily is getting dangerously close to Rod- 
erick’s trundle bed.) 

When next we see Jeremy, he is wearing 
a turban and swearing allegiance to Islam. 
This is never adequately explained. Alle- 
giance to Islam would seem to include drink- 
ing great quantities of date wine and mak- 
ing several sorts of whoopee with Fatima 
and also with a new development named 
Halvah. (One of the aforementioned sub- 
ordinate characters, Halvah is a tasty slave 
girl who has been manufactured by the 
author to give Fatima a rest. Later, she’s 
found out by Fatima and fed to the ants.) 

Jeremy has undergone so thorough a 
rain-washing that he’s jumping with joy 
over the prospect of leading the Islami 
hordes against the English infidel dogs. 

War! Shouting heathen oaths, Jeremy 
earves a bloody path through the Anglo- 
Saxon flesh of the valiant Crusaders. One 
of these is Benjy, a subordinate character 
who used to be Jeremy’s closest friend. As 
he is dying, Benjy tells Jeremy of the im- 
pending invasion of Lady Cecily by Lord 
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Roderick. This intelligence is like a dash 
of cold water to Jeremy’s elastic allegiance. 
He turns on his Islami comrades and 
carves a bloody path through them to the 
waterfront, shouting Christian oaths. There 
he stows away on a merchant ship bound 
for Cathay, where he transfers to an Italian 
barca sailing for Venice where he hitch- 
hikes a donkey ride to the coast of France, 
swims the channel, and arrives at Lord 
Roderick’s castle to find that blackguard 
calmly munching grapes while sweet Cecily 
hangs by her toes over a vat of boiling oil, 
stark naked. Jeremy is about to run his 
sword through Lord Roderick, when he is 
stopped by Cecily. “Stay your hand!” she 
cries. “Would you slay your own father?” 
This comes as a surprise to Jeremy. If 


“T think I know what the secret of successful writing is, Alvira.” 








Lord Roderick is his father, then Cecily 
is his sister. Or is she his niece? Or first 
cousin once removed? It’s all too com- 
plicated to Jeremy (and the reader), so 
Cecily, still naked but no longer hanging 
by her toes, explains everything in a de- 
tailed genealogy that leaves us with the 
vague but comfortable feeling that, though 
She and Jeremy are rather closely related, 
they can share the same warming-pan with 
a clear conscience. This settled, Jeremy 
cheerfully kills his father and embraces 
Cecily. The rest is silence. 

You see? There’s nothing to it. With 
these basic precepts firmly grasped, all you 
need now is plenty of spare time, some 
paper, and a pencil. An eraser will not 
be necessary. 
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By V. Lee Oertle 


OU’VE NEVER HEARD OF ME. None of 

my fiction has appeared in Argosy or 
Colliers. I’ve never had a three-parter in 
The Post or sold a television play. 

Yet quite possibly you’ve read one of my 
articles in the super-market or mechanics 
magazines. Never, probably, had you no- 
ticed the by-line. Why should you? It was 
the subject that interested you, induced you 
to stop and see “How to patch a plastered 
wall” or “How to build a backyard incin- 
erator.” 

There is. a great gap to be filled in the 
practical education of a skill conscious pop- 
ulation. And it’s you, the unknown free 
lance, that has a good chance of filling in 
the blank spaces. 

The current trend of the city dweller to 
move out into single unit suburbs has 
opened up a tremendous potential for do-it- 
yourself articles. Mr. Average Home 
Owner wants to know how to stop the 
dripping faucet, how to build that patio, 
and how to perform a thousand other 
common tasks that might confront some- 
one fresh from a desk at the insurance com- 
pany. The American Male, it seems, is not 
quite the jack-of-all-trades his wife expects 
him to be. He'll study Household on the 
sly (or one of the other top service mags) 
then make a big show of building a little 
brick planter. 

This is the field for writers interested in 
making extra money especially if you are 
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Bonanza for Beginners: 


The do it yourself Field 


Gadgets, hobbies, improvements — 
your house, your neighbor’s, are 
full of do-it-yourself sales potential. 


still working towards your first sale. Editors 
will buy from the unknown as readily as 
from the name pro, and the word rates 
compare favorably with top slicks. The 
market is big and varied including women’s 
and men’s service magazines and general 
family. Ideas range from small improve- 
ment jobs around the house covered in 50- 
100 words to major articles on such subjects 
as building a house, a pool—complete re- 
modeling jobs. etc. 

It would be stretching it to call myself 
a professional writer, despite my seventy- 
odd sales to the how-to market in the past 
seventeen months. I make my living in 
the plastering business, and if there is any- 
thing further from the literary world I 
never heard of it. 

After thousands of words of fruitless 
fiction, I decided to try something different. 
Ever hear that old chestnut “write what 
you know?” Of course. It puzzled me too, 
because I couldn’t see where I had any 
knowledge worth passing on to the mass 
reading audience. This is the beginner’s 
first mistake. When you stop to analyze it, 
what else can you offer but your own 
experiences? 





In the last year Lee Oertle has sold over fifty 
how-to items, long and short and he is sold 
on the field as a good bet for beginners. (Two 
years ago he was one himself). His markets 
include Better Homes and Gardens, House- 
hold, Mechanix Illustrated, and others. 


Thumbing through a handyman mag one 
day I came across a story on repairing 
damaged plaster that was so phony and 
full of false information that I went off the 
deep end. I drew, from my own experi- 
ence, the essential steps to patching plas- 
tered walls, took a few pictures of the 
process with my reflex camera, and sent it 
to Popular Mechanics. Seven days later I 
was not only past the no-sale barrier but 
$175 richer! 


What Do You Know? 


Now, this is not an unusual situation at 
all. Every editor in the business has sent 
checks to these one-shot writers. It’s up to 
you, the self-propelled someday pro, to keep 
plugging away and keep discovering new 
gimmicks, new phases of your own particu- 
lar vocation or interest until the steady drib- 
ble of checks begins. 

Analyze your own job, your hobbies, to 
see if article material exists here. Ask your- 
self these questions: Would someone else 
find useful my knowledge of certain aspects 
of my job? Could they use this knowledge 
in their own work or around their own 
home? Do I know any short-cut in my 
own work that would be useful to persons 
employed in some other category? 

I don’t believe there is a would-be writer 
anywhere that can’t answer “yes” to one 
or more of these questions. And a “yes” 
answer indicates a sale is possible. 
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Writing about familiar subjects makes 
your task much easier with less risk of error. 
Remember, however, to try and develop 
the unusual aspects, some angle not com- 
monly known, and to include all the tricks 
of the trade that you know. It adds to the 
feeling of authenticity. 

Most how-to articles have one or more of 
these things in common: 

(1) A new or better method of per- 

forming an ordinary task. 


) 


2) Shortcuts in business or home man- 
agement. 
New products; how and where to 


iS) 


use. 

4) Basic instruction in the arts and 
crafts, in homemaking, sewing and 
gardening, in shop projects, home 
maintenance and outdoor living 


The Pattern 


There is a fairly definite pattern that 
most how-to’s follow. This is the method I 
use: 

Ist paragraph: Name the subject im- 
mediately. Tell why the reader should want 
to tackle it. Brief listing of advantages of 
doing it the writer’s way. 

2nd paragraph: List of tools, materials 
and time required. You may even give 
approximate cost, if the magazine wants it 
(Double check before publication, how- 
ever! 

3rd paragraph: Start at the beginning 
of the job and go through it step by careful 
step, pausing at each significant operation 
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to explain what, how and when. In most 
instances you will need either photos or 
illustrations to show the major steps of the 
operation. If you are not willing to branch 
into photography and you are no good at 
drawing, you can sometimes get away with 
rough sketches which the editor will have 
redrawn by a staff artist. 

Here, taken from the June, 1956 issue of 
Household, is an example of how I handled 
a short. 


HOW TO BUILD A BRICK PLANTER 

A brick planter can dress up the front 
of your house and help its looks. It doesn’t 
cost much, and you can build it yourself. 
The only special tools required: mason’s 
chisel, trowel. 

It’s easier to use ready-to-use mortar— 
just add water. If you want to mix your 
own, use 1 part cement and 3 parts sand, 
plus one shovel fireclay per 50 pounds of 
dry mortar. 

Leave bricks under a lawn sprinkler for 
an hour before starting—you get a better 
bond. 

The rest of the article consisted mainly 
of caption material on the six pictures 
accompanying the story. Each step was 
carefully outlined. This little gem brought 
me $70. 

Sometimes the title of your piece saves 
mentioning the subject directly in the first 
paragraph, as in my MOTOR TREND article, 
“Save it with Neoprene.” (July, 1956) 


SAVE IT WITH NEOPRENE 

Many places on the chassis of your car 
need frequent attention due to rust and 
corrosion. Paints and sealers often won’t 
last long enough to be of much help. Road 
salt continually peppering the undercarriage 
can rust the family bus quicker than a 
steam bath, cause brackets to rattle, exhaust 
pipes to rust thin and battery frames to 
corrode. 

A new product called liquid neoprene is 
easy to use and may be just the ticket for 
quick, effective maintenance. It is simply 
applied by brush on any clean surface and 
is elastic enough to give with the spring 
action of the body. 

This latter piece is a good example of 
using new products for article material. 
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Get Experts To Help You 


These articles had accompanying photos 
to illustrate my highlights. Since I was only 
vaguely acquainted with the methods, I 
interviewed paving and masonry contrac- 
tors, and in the case of the neoprene, wrote 
to the company involved for accurate in- 
formation with a list of possible uses. You 
can’t be an expert at everything, so you 
need to get your facts from experts. Most 
handymen and innovators are very proud 
of their accomplishments and like to have 
the publicity for their products or innova- 
tions. In the case of a trade product, your 
articles are free advertising and probably 
more effective than paid illustrations. 

Where do all the ideas come from? 
There are leads all around you. 

On a shopping trip I happened to notice 
the liquid neoprene in a local hardware 
store. This latter source has been good for 
many ideas. New products, remember, are 
only interesting while they are unknown 
to the public. When you find one, work 
it up quickly and send it off airmail. Other 
writers, like myself, watch this source con- 
stantly. 

Your friends, neighbors, stores you go to, 
the local newspaper, are full of how-to 
ideas, and you will find that once you have 
made some contacts with experts, hobbyists 
or just plain enterprising family men and 
women, that idea sources will snowball. 
People will seek you out and tell you about 
their latest home improvements or products. 
If you are a fixer yourself, it helps. 


The Distaff Angle 


The do-it-yourself field is as open to 
women as to men. Decorating ideas, craft 
how-to’s, suggestions for work easers, abound 
in women’s magazines and many. family 
magazines. 

MCCALL’s in one recent issue had a five- 
page article with color photos on how to 
redecorate a home from basement to attic, 
as well as a five by three-inch item show- 
ing four different uses for paper plates. 
Either of these could have been supplied 
by free lancers. MccALL’s handled the paper 
plate item with four pictures each showing 
a different use of a paper plate. Another 





magazine with less space might have been 
satisfied with one or two pictures, or if the 
copy were clear enough you might have 
gotten by without photos. While pictures 
(photos or illustrations) will usually up 
your pay, certain types of how-to material 
lend themselves to being editorially usable 
without photos. As in all other writing, of 
course, when you have an idea, and also 
some market in mind, you should search 
carefully in previous issues for examples of 
similar scope and see how they were han- 
dled. 

The most important thing in how-to- 
writing is not to leave out any steps in the 
operation you are describing, and to check 
very carefully with your sources to see 
that you have mentioned all necessary ma- 
terial and steps. 

Multiple sales are possible from the same 
idea if you take time out to think up new 
uses for known products. Take fiberglas 
for instance. For years it’s been used in the 
boatbuilding industry—yet my story on 
boat repairs with fiberglas went to a na- 
tional magazine. A little extra thought on 
the subject and I had a second article deal- 
ing with the same product, which appeared 
in a fall issue of Auto Mechanics, entitled 
“Emergency Auto Repairs—With Fiber- 
glas.” 

Not all features of a how-to nature, how- 
ever, are brief and uncomplicated. Some 
run to several pages of color and give full 
and complicated details on how to accom- 
plish something the reader may want for 
himself. These, you might call “personal 
experience themes.” 
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In the August issue of Household, fea- 
tured on the cover with a four-color pic- 
ture, was “We built this Pool for Under 
$400.” This piece ran about 1,200 words, 
and gave detailed step-by-step methods on 
how readers can do what the authors did. 
What it did have in common with my ex- 
amples is the easy, informal manner. Here 
is a brief quote from the opening of the 
article by Tom and Midge Mobberley: 

“We had always wanted a pool. And 
after moving to Dallas and sampling a 
series of 100-degree days, we decided we 
were going to have one. But the prices 
contractors quoted us were too steep for our 
budget. Wasn’t there any other way? 

This article, besides photographs of the 
pool, also included a drawing showing parts 
and how they fit together. 

Comparatively few people, of course, can 
build a pool, but it gives you an idea how 
far you can go in this field. There is no 
limit on subject matter. 

Novel decorating ideas, inexpensive re- 
modeling suggestions, and how-to-fix stories 
makeup the bulk of how-to-do-its. 

There are other factors to be considered 
when the actual writing of the piece begins. 
Study the how-to-do-it pieces in the maga- 
zine to which you plan to submit. Is the 
handling technical, with a lot of trade 
names and scientific terms used, or is it 
given the light, general treatment as in the 
examples of my own work quoted earlier? 

Suppose you wanted to do something on 
removing dampness from wet basements. 
The general, informal approach might go 
like this: 

Wet basements can be cured simply and 
quickly by coating the concrete walls of 
the cellar with liquid neoprene, and by 
patching cracks through which moisture 
can seep. A brush, mason’s trowel, and 
bucket are the only tools you'll need. Sweep 
dust off concrete and paint the liquid neo- 
prene onto the walls. Cracks in concrete 
are patched by chiseling out crumbled edges 
and stuffing a thick cement mix into the 
damaged section. Coal tar pitch may also 
be used. At juncture of floor and wall, 
inspect to see if water is entering. 

Nothing difficult has been involved. The 
task is outlined and lightly explained. 
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For magazines like SCIENCE AND ME- 
CHANICS you would need full technical de- 
tails in the text as follows: 

“For each foot of height of the water 
above the basement floor there will be a 
hydrostatic pressure exerted of 622 pounds 
per square foot ... The base floor must be 
covered with a concrete slab whose weight 
is equal to the pressure from underneath 
exerted by the water, etc. 

Unless you are writing for the mechanics 
magazines it is good to remember that the 
reader wants the feeling of authenticity, 
but too much technical description tends 
to frighten him away from the subject. 

Again I can’t stress too much the need 
for completeness of detail and accuracy. 

Once I submitted a piece on a new home 
product to Science and Mechanics. It 
bounced back promptly with these remarks: 
“.. . where there is more than one manu- 
facturer we like to include others. Give us 
the names and addresses of several. Also, 
we need more information on preparation 
of surfaces, solvents for cleaning hands and 
brushes, etc. When -you say it protects 
against electrical shock, what voltage? 
Thickness would be important here. Some- 
one might use one or two coats for, say, 
220-230 volts! Am returning the story for 
further information.” 

Yes, my face was red! I was lucky that 
Editor Art Youngquist gave me the chance 
to rewrite into the story (which later sold) 
the information that had belonged there 
in the first place. 


Some Common Sense Rules 


After fumbling through three score how- 
to-do-its I have arrived at what I term 
“common sense rules” concerning writing 
in this field. 

1—Subjects involving specialized tools 
or advanced technical knowledge should be 
avoided unless you can be specific about 
substitute tools and methods with which 
the handyman can achieve professional re- 
sults. 

2—Lay off the “save money” theme un- 
less you prove it. If our handyman spends 
three complete weekends making a $25 
chest of drawers, for instance, obviously he 
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is losing money. Pointing out how-to as a 
hobby, as a source of extra income, or as 
pride of creation is usually safe. 

3—When using the same idea for two 
articles to two different publications, keep 
the slant miles apart. Possibly more so than 
in any other field, handyman editors are 
touchy about this. 

The money you make in this. field will 
not make you wealthy, but by actual word 
count, you can make as much in this field 
as in fiction. My rates have frequently gone 
over 25 cents per word. I’ve received all 
the way from $10 for a single picture with 
caption, to $295 for a two-page article with 
illustrations. My average rate has been 
about $70 per article. 


You’ve got to produce continually to 
make it pay in the land of do-it-yourself, 
but once you get acquainted with what to 
look for, the ideas will pyramid and checks 
will begin heading your way. 

Handyman editors are extra friendly and 
helpful. 

I usually submit five to ten complete 
articles per month, and very few of them 
ever make the rounds more than three 
times. 

Far from trying to sound clever, I’m only 
trying to convince you how receptive the 
how-to-do-it field really is. 

You'll get fan mail too, from people in 
far sections of the country, seeking advice 
from “an expert like you.” 





PHOTOS FOR DO-IT-YOURSELF ARTICLES 


As mentioned in the article, photographs are almost always a must in submitting how-to-do- 


























it pieces. They naturally enhance your chance of sale, and of course bring in additional money. 
The average is about $5 per photo sold. If you are absolutely set against taking your own pic- 
tures, the only way is to corner a photographer friend. Professional photographers would not 
pay off in this field, and it is very rarely indeed that an editor will send out a staff photogra- 
pher. The rare occasions involve a cover-type feature, or at least a major article in which 
photos play a dominant role. For your every day bread and butter you might as well forget 
about the exception. 

I take my own pictures, and for those who are willing to do likewise, here is my basic 
equipment : 





Reflex Camera (used) $50.00 
Camera Tripod (holds the camera rock-still for good enlargements) 12.00 
Self-timer : 3.00 
Light Meter (for correct exposures) 15.00 up 
Flash-gun and Reflector Head 20.00 
Total $100.00 


Photos should do only one thing, that is illustrate the article. Beautiful composition means 
little if the shot doesn’t show how the job is done. 

Keep backgrounds plain and uncluttered ; a beautiful girl in every shot isn’t necessary (in 
fact it might be distracting). Use new looking tools, keep everything looking professional, and 
keep your face out of the picture whenever possible. The heart of any how-to shot involves 
clear cut action of hands and tools, centered, of course, around the subject. 

After you have decided on the correct exposure, take several extra shots; for example, 1/100 
at f:11, then 1/100 at f:16, then maybe 1/50 at f:22, and so on. This should give at least one 
good shot of every step. With flash, settings are more predictable. 

I have contact prints made of each negative. Then I sort out the best shots of my subject, 
crop all extraneous material, and get 5x7, or 8x11 size, glossy enlargements. A caption for 
each photo, explaining stage of operation, should be pasted at bottom of print: 

Example caption: “Force the patching mix well into the opening. On a job 
like this, use 1 part cement, 1 part pea gravel, 2 parts sand. For large repairs 
use crushed rock instead of pea gravel.” 

A sticker with your name, address, number of shot in sequence and title of article should 
go on back of every print. 

I never send negatives unless editor requests them. It is a good idea to hide brand names, 
labels on cans, etc., before shooting. If other persons are in picture, you should, of course, 
get a photo release. 




































































be representative rather than comprehensive. The list 
below includes a wide variety of markets. Do-it-yourself 
material is used in many other magazines of 
the same type as those listed. You will find 
these additional markets by reading through 
magazines in your public library or in 


the editorial requirements in your Writer’s 


Market Book. 


Auto Craftsman and Speed Mechanics are both 
published at 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y., and edited by Bill Schroeder, who writes: 

“Although many of our d-i-y features are staff- 
developed, we are always in the market for well- 
written, well-photographed material. 

“Our field is the car and the improvement of 
its performance, economy and safety. Like Auto- 
Lite, we aim to cover the car from bumper to 
taillight, supplying data on maintaining, modify- 
ing and modernizing it. Reader interests range 
from the installation of power equipment (or 
complete new engines) to overhaul of engines 
and brakes to customizing for a newer or more 
individual appearance to installation of seat belts 
and gauges not supplied by Detroit. 

“Length always depends on material. Some 
features run six photos and two magazine pages 
and some have run to 90 pix and 20 pages. 
Shorter features are generally not used—unless 
very important and fits no other length. 

“Photos or sketches (that staff artists can work 
into final form) must accompany text. Photos are 
preferred—8x10 are best but contacts are okay 
if negatives are available or submitted. 

“Rates vary and are based on value to readers 
Pay on publication. Please query first—if cus- 
tomized car, one % front contact print is help- 
ful. Reports in seven days, usually. Technical 
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Do it Yourself Markets 


Our mailing for do-it-yourself requirements was aimed to 








feature queries to Douglas Woods; customized 
car features to Don Ellenberger. 

“Can add only one other point: as you’ve 
mentioned 1000’s of times, new writer should 
check the magazine he’s shooting for. We get 
fiction, jokes, sermons on alcohol and diagrams 
of perpetual-motion machines They all go back, 
with regrets, but quickly.” 


The American Home, 300 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. We heard from Associate Man- 
aging Editor Johathan Daley, who says: 

“We welcome do-it-yourself items related to 
homes and maintenance, gardening, decorating.” 

Feature and filler length material is used 
here, and illustrations must accompany if neces- 
sary for understandability. Photos preferred. 
Drawings can be rough. Payment is $15 and up 
on acceptance. Query first. 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. Editor Wallace J. Inman writes: 

“Since our readers are farm men and women 
in 15 Western states, our do-it-yourself items 
cover a very broad range of material. We want 
items that are useful to as many readers as pos- 
sible, that will make some operation or chore 
easier or more efficient, and that are not so com- 
plicated that the average housewife or reader 
cannot complete the project. 
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Literary Agency 


Editorial Bureau 


Critics Associated 


16 East 8TH STREET 
New York 3, N. Y. 


write to: 
Joseph E. Longstreth 

Alan E. Honour 

appraisal fee: 

five dollars per manuscript 
regardless of length 
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“We rarely use full-length do-it-yourself fea- 
tures. We should be queried before submission of 
such an articie. We do use a great many filler- 
type, 50- to 100-word how-to-do-it features. It is 
not absolutely necessary that illustrations accom- 
pany all material. However, in the how-to-do-it 
field illustrations or photographs are usually an 
asset. Sometimes they can be skipped when we 
have a rather simple ‘short short.’ 

“Drawings can be rough, to be redone by our 
staff, if they are accurate and clear. As a rule we 
prefer photographs, although some _ things 
have found can be best explained by drawings. 

“T feel these subjects are overdone: all types 
of so-called handy gadgets which take more time 
and equipment to build and operate and which 
could better be purchased from a commercial sup- 
plier. 

“We are always on the lookout for how-to- 
do-it shorts, and at the present time are especially 
interested in two- or three-column subjects with 
pictures for our Capper Craft Department, with 
special attention to farm shop projects for win- 
ter. 

“We pay on acceptance. Basic rate is $15 for 
a black-and-white photograph with caption for 
short how-to-do-it items, The pay rate increases 
with length of material, number of pictures, and 
especially with originality and usefulness of items. 

“We prefer queries on Capper Craft material 
and lengthy items; we do not like queries on 
shorts. Material should be addressed to David W. 
Klinger, Managing Editor,” 


we 


Everywoman’s 16 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y. Managing Editor Roland C. Gask says his 


readers are interested in the range of family in- 
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terests, e.g., the home from every viewpoint, 
home-living (e.g., time-saving devices; toys), the 
garden, etc. 

“Our do-it-yourself stories are mostly short. 
Maximum wordage about 1,000. Illustrations 
must accompany all material. Either photos or 
drawings are all right, They can be very rough 
for redoing here if necessary.” 

Payment varies, depending on the article, and 
is on acceptance. Queries are preferred and 
should go to Roger G. Menges, Articles and Fic- 
tion Editor. 
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The Family Handyman, 117 East 31st Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Managing Editor P. H. 
Scheller writes: 

“We are strictly and 100 per cent do-it-your- 
self for homeowners, practically everything being 
about how to keep the house in condition, make 
alterations, additions, remodel, and improve. 
This covers everything inside and outside the 
house and the grounds around it. Very little in 
the ‘craft’ line—now and then a piece of easy- 
‘to-make furniture. So far we have felt the family 
auto, TV and radio strictly alone. Anything 
else goes, About four pages is maximum length 
of any one subject. These are the ‘features’—are 
usually seasonal. Anything in the above category 
that requires that much space would be given 
that much. 

“We use lots of filler material. We have two 
sections under the headings ‘How I Did It’ and 
‘How the Professionals Do It.’—the latter being 
tricks of the various building trades and the 
former just what any clever person thought up 
around the house. But we don’t limit short ma- 
terial to these columns alone. 
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What Makes 


a Manuscript 


Worth Publishing 


Nearly every manuscript has some good qualities. The trick is to know if it's good 


lich. 
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and to know how to make it good enough. This requires unusual talents. It requires a rich academic 
background to accurately evaluate every type of manuscript—whether psychological novel, lyric poems, 
religious polemic or a study of nuclear fission. It requires the training and deep understanding of a skilled 
writer. It requires an intimate familarity with the literary market. 


Every one of our six editors has been hand-picked for preeminence in these essential requirements. They 
read your manuscript, discuss it and prepare a full, frank opinion, a copy of which is submitted to you. If 
their report is favorable, we send you a contract for prompt publication. Below is the actual report on a 
manuscript we reviewed—one of a hundred we will publish this year. We will be glad to real YOUR MANU- 
SCRIPT and send you our opinion within a week. No obligation. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 





Editorial Report 
Title: MEDITATIONS OF A CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


By Reverend Dr. Y. T. Chiu 


MEDITATIONS OF A CHINESE CHRISTIAN gives the 
reader a clear picture of the role of Christian thought 
in China. Dr. Chiu's book includes glimpses into mis- 
sionary life, teachings in the Sunday schools as well 
as detailed studies of life in China. However, the most 
satisfying element in the book is Dr. Chiu's welding of 
his Chinese teaching and his Christian. beliefs. 

Dr. Chiu has drawn colorful sketches of peasant life 
in China and the constructive work done by his group. 
He has combined a scientific talent for detail with a 


strong faith-bestowed love for his people to present 
to the reader a description of the monumental Christian 
work which was being done in China. He has em- 
ployed an entertaining and highly informative style 
which lucidly portreys his experiences. 

Among the most fascinating chapters are those de- 
scribing rural Christian work, missionary bands, Bible 
women and Chinese home life. His chapter on ‘‘Self- 
exaltation and Humiliation,’ as well as ‘‘The Appeal 
of Christianity to China,"’ are especially rewarding. 


With the present interest in Asia, and with the 
strong soul-searching that the West has been going 
through in its efforts to understand the Orient, Dr. 
Chiu's book should have great meaning for all 
Americans. 





Other Pageant Press advantages: 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING .. . 


national advertising for every book. 


LOWER SUBSIDIES . . . Our subsidies average 
about 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising, reviews or publicity. 

HIGHER ROYALTIES . . . Over 300% higher 
than royalty publishers. Also, you get 90% of all 
Subsidiary Rights. 

75 FREE COPIES .. . for your personal use. 


LONGER SALES LIFE . . . Your book is kept alive 
for years! We do not reserve the right to suspend a 
book at will. 


We guarantee 


FREE 


YOUR BOOK 





It pays off in ROYALTIES 


Our constructive editing results in better, more 
salable books. Nine of our authors have already 
earned $27,650 in royalties: 
$9,100 to John Lavin . . . $1,500 to Margaret 
Lynch Capone . . . $2,300 to Sidney Silodor . . . 
$750 to Lans Leneve . . . $2,300 to Bob Mc- 
Knight . . . $4,100 to Jay Little . . . $3,100 to 
Dr Rolf Alexander . . . $2,500 to Jack Piner... 
$2,000 to Jankus and Malloy. 





$1600 CONTEST 


FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956 
CLOSES DECEMBER 31. WRITE FOR FREE RULES 











how to type manuscript .. . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights .. . 


BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 


formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish .. . 


how to proofread . . . how to 
and 1,001 


other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, Dept. W11, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“We prefer snapshots or finished professional- 
type (4x5 on up to 8x10) photos if we can get 
them—rough sketches to guide our artists on 
projects that words alone won’t adequately de- 
scribe. Series step-by-step photos are especially 
welcome or before-and-after photos. Finished 
sketches are acceptable. 

“No special needs at the moment. We have 
quite a list of regular contributors who keep us 
supplied, but newcomers are welcome. We pay 
$7.50 for each photo used, at least $5 per draw- 
ing. Two cents a word minimum—page rates 
about $50—-special arrangements if necessary. 
All on publication date. Queries are answered 
promptly. Not necessarily preferred, but they do 
save postage on material that isn’t in our field! 
Send all material to me.” 


Flying Models, 215 4th Avenue, New York 3, 
N. Y. Technical Editor Bob Buragas writes: 

“Our magazine is devoted to articles about 
model airplane building, flying and designing. 
Most of the articles which we run deal with par- 
ticular model designs for which we offer plans 
and an article dealing with construction. The 
book also contains articles on tips, trends and 
methods employed by the model airplane build- 
ing fan. Of late, we have added a limited 


amount of model boat material. 

“Articles run about 1,000 words, plus photos 
and plans. We.pay approximately $125.00 for 
the complete and finished job covering all three 
of the phases mentioned, We do buy articles sans 
plans and deduct the cost of having the art done 


from our basic offer. 

“We don’t use brief filler items and seek origi- 
nality or gimmick ideas which will have national 
appeal to contest model flyers and sport model 
flyers alike. 

“Material should be addressed care of the 
magazine. We prefer to receive rough proposals, 
with drawings when necessary, giving us some 
idea of what the writer, or writer-designer, has 
in mind. This need not be more than a very 
sketchy outline. All material received is given 
consideration and replies are sent in from 10-30 
days. With first submission we would like a short- 
short summary of the writer’s background since 
we often suggest ideas to writers and work on an 
assignment basis.” 


Home Craftsman, 
115 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 
Assistant Editor A 
Lecs writes: 

“Our readership is 
mainly the home 
workship owner, and 
the school wood- 
working instructor, 
with the emphasis on 
the former. All fea- 
tures must be of in- 
terest to the ‘prac- 


tical home owner’ (tips on repair and moderni- 
zation and general home upkeep—but no 
feminine household hints like how to starch cur- 
tains!) and the amateur or professional wood- 
worker (cabinetmaking and carpentry tips and 
shortcuts, as well as major woodworking projects 
such as furniture pieces). 


“We use page and double-page features if 
reader interest warrants, A major woodworking 
project or home improvement might qualify, and 
we are always in the market for good, practical 
fillers. Illustrations must accompany all material 
requiring them; that lets out most fillers, of 
course, but definitely applies to all projects. 


“Where construction or application is clear in 
a photo, it would be preferred over a sketch; 
drawings are required for nearly every construc- 
tion project, however, with full dimensions indi- 
cated. Drawings can be rough, if their intent is 
clear; our art department prepares nearly all 
final art work used in the magazine, but must 
have understandable and accurate source mate- 
rial. 

“At the moment we’ve pretty much covered 
living room furniture and bathroom moderniza- 
tion, gates and trellises. 


“Payment on publication. No standard rates; 
payment depends on the amount of work evi- 
dent in preparation of the manuscript. On ex- 
tensive manuscripts always a good idea to query, 
for we can save the contributor his postage if 
we've already got such material on hand. Send to 
Milton Gunerman, Associate Editor. 


Household, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Interested in any home maintenance, im- 
provement or remodelir:g features. The idea 
must be within the capability of the average 
householder, not a professional in the use of 
tools and materials. The project should be of 
gencral intcrest, not specialized or ‘“‘tricky.” It 
is essential that the procedure be set forth in a 
clear, step-by-step manner. It’s best if type and 
costs of materials are included. Practically no 
filler-type items, only full-length. Photos are 
nearly always used in features. They should be 
clear B&W’s of a particular step. While photo- 
graphs enhance the material they are not essen- 
tial as we can take our own. Few drawings used. 
Pay for minor features is around $35-$50, plus 
$7-10 for each B&W. Major up to $250. On 
picture stories prefer to see the finished product 
rather than a query, send to Albert Roland, 
Handyman Editor, Household Magazine. 


Living For Young Homemakers, 575 Madison 
Avenue New York 22. Managing Editor, William 
F. Hague writes: 

“We do use do-it-yourself material. Range 
of subject matter varies from the making of 
objects as small as a drawcr compartment, to a 
storage wall of a room. We are particularly in- 
terested in well-designed, inexpensive, easy-to- 
make pieces of furniture and accessories for the 
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home. However, any remodeling or homemaking 
project which can be accomplished with hand 
tools or a light power tool is suitable for us. We 
use how-to-do-it projects as feature material oc- 
casionally. It is difficult to give an idea of what 
kind of material lends itself to feature presenta- 
tion. Perhaps an unusual method of installing 
a brick terrace or a really exciting large piece 
of furniture. 

“Most of our how-to-do-it material is filler 
type. We usually run two or three half-page 
sections in the back of the book with three or 
four pictures per section. There should be at 
least 500 words of over-all text material, plus 
sufficient caption material to cover each sub- 
mitted photograph. 

“Tllustrations must accompany all how-to-do- 
it material. We prefer photographs. Drawings, 
if submitted, should be accurate and clear 
enough to be reproduced. 

“We pay on acceptance but rates vary. I 
think it is well to query before sending in script. 
How-to-do-it material should be addressed to 
me. 


Motor Life, 5959 Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Calif., uses a great dea] of how-to-do-it material. 
Editor Don Werner says: 

“We cover all phases: of do-it-yourself work 
aimed at improving either the performance or 
appearance of a car, rather than simple mainte- 
nance. This involves the engine modifications, 
modifications to the chassis and customizing. 

“We devote major space to how-to-do-its, 
ranging from the simplest operations to the most 
complex, We find, however, that the simpler 
projects have greater appeal and so we tend to 
concentrate upon those. The type of subject may 
be a simple accessory installation, rearrangement 
of chrome or trim on a car, customized paint 
jobs, the alteration of the basic body lines, the 
switching of various units, such as taillights, be- 
tween one make of car and another, and similar 
operations under the hood. 

“We have the same appetite for filler how-to- 
do-its covering the same range of subject matters 
as listed above. Illustrations are essential and 
should carry the main load. It’s a toss-up be- 
tween photos and drawings and our art staff 
can rework any roughs. 

“The overdone do-it-yourself subjects are those 
involving regular maintenance of your car, such 
as preparing for winter or spring. We pay on 
acceptance and the rate runs from a minimum 
of $75 up to $200. Queries are preferred.” 


Parents Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Associate Editor Phyllis Katz 
says: 

“In one sense, all our articles are made up of 
how-to material—how to rear children from crib 
to college. But we are, at the present time, 
specifically interested in practical articles on car- 
ing for the baby and toddler, such as bathing the 
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baby, toilet training, teaching a child to dress 
himself.” 

Full space is given to such material but brief 
items are also used such as how to give a party; 
family projects, possibly how to make some kind 
of game, for family use; make or repair toys (not 
too difficult) as a family project; family fun in 
general, 

Illustrations not essential—wil] use without 
photos. Written direction must be clear, step by 
step, easy to follow. 

Payment, on acceptance, varies. Queries are 
always considered and may save an author’s 
time. Address material to Editorial Department. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. R. P. Stevenson writes: “In 
the do-it-yourself field we mostly want home up- 
keep and auto repair articles of interest to the 
handyman of the house. Maintenance and con- 
struction articles in television, electronics and 
hi-fi are also good subjects for us. 

“Will consider full-length and filler items. 
Must have illustrations, pix or drawings. Rough 
drawings are all we need, just so the idea is 
easily understood.” 

Does not want minor woodworking projects, 
making lamps out of jugs and the like. Does 
want good sound home upkeep articles. 

We pay on acceptance, the amount depending 
on the space the article will occupy. 

Query on longer articles. Definitely not, for 
brief tips and hints. 


Town Journal and Farm Journal, West Wash- 


ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Associate 
Editor Donald O. Cunnion lists requirements for 
both publications: 

Subject matter: 

Farm Journal—Various types of farm build- 
ings and equipment, done in both metal and 
wood; accessories to add to ready-made equip- 
ment; ideas for handling, watering or feeding 
livestock ; ideas for handling crops; etc. 

Town Journal—General workshop projects for 
the man-of-the-house to do, home improvement, 
storage, recreation (indoors and out), mainte- 
nance, etc. Not interested in overdone subjects 
like how to paint, how to replace broken win- 


.dows, how to caulk, etc. Looking for new and 


clever ideas. 

General requirements for both magazines: 

Prefer mostly short features of one, two or 
three columns offered as a complete package of 
manuscript and photographs and/or drawings. 
Drawings used only to show construction details. 
They can be rough, to be redrawn by staff 
artists, 

We pay on acceptance. Prices range widely, 
depending on length of material used and how 
much reworking must be done by staff. 

Queries mean little unless received from 
known source. Material should be addressed to 
Do-It-Yourself Editor, either magazine. 
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"IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING" @ 


“After years of writing Mail Order Advertising, you’d 
think I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine 
Institute has got something that sold me. Maybe it was 
the fact that your president and instructors were all 
writers. Anyway, I’m glad I was convinced. It’s a really 
fine course.” 





That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after 
he had signed for our training. He is just one of many 
who have found in the Magazine Institute something 
they did not know a correspondence course could offer. 


The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed by 
the State of New York—is really different. As a matter 
of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely owned, 
staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors— 
men and women who have all held staff positions on 
magazines or in publishing houses, or who have earned 
publication in the leading periodicals. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee: - . you might be interested in seeing my article 
. . in Coronet magazine.’ 


... before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 


“ 


. signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE . . . advance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instruction.” 


. Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS... your criticisms were 
helpful in working out story.” 


“. . . Vogue took the article ... whopping fat 
check in the mail today.” 


“ 


last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a 
novelette Ae 


“ 


. thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 
another story . . . adds up to $400 return on my 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course.” 


“ ,. . since I started this course I’ve sold 


$376.50. we 





The MAGAZINE 








INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Rockefeller Center 











Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image; 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative; Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball: two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual. Broadcast- 
ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith, and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion- 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error, and 
other books on writing; former script 
writer M.G.M ‘ 





., Warner’s Unive 
and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 

And other successful writers and 
editors. 





TEST YOUR LITERARY 
APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
fying literary aptitude test, to- 
gether with free booklet listing 
successful graduates, will be sent 
on request. 


meer"""* MAIL THIS COUPON TOBAY "~~ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 811-K, 50 Rockefeller Plese 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your training. 


Name 


Street Address 


City 


Inquiries C fidential—No Sal 


Zone State...... 
will Call 














(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


















































































New York 


By Pauline Bloom 


Market Letter 


Plenty of life in New York these days, eight 





new markets last month; four more this issue. 


ENNETT A. CERF and Donald S. Klopfer 
B started a one-room publishing opera- 
tion when they took over the MODERN LI- 
BRARY in 1925, Two years later they formed 
RANDOM HOUSE, which today is one of the 
largest trade publishers. It occupies uniquely 
beautiful offices in a magnificent old man- 
sion with white marble stairways and mir- 
rored doors. 

In spite of his many side interests, Ben- 
nett Cerf, President, takes an active part 
in the operation of RANDOM HOUSE, and so 
does his partner, executive vice president, 
Donald S. Klopfer, recently retired presi- 
dent of the American Book Publishers’ 
Council. 

Over the years of RANDOM HOUSE’S 
growth, (The name was derived from the 
intention to “publish anything we like at 
random’), the Senior Editors have been 
Saxe Commins, Robert Linscott and Harry 
Maule, outstanding names in the publishing 
world. Since the war, new Senior Editors 
have been added: Albert Erskine, David 
McDowell, and Hiram Haydn. Mr. Haydn 
has just been appointed Editor-in-Chief, 
and Mr. Erskine Managing Editor. 

The Random House roster of authors 
has included Eugene O'Neill, William 
Faulkner, John O’Hara, James Joyce, W. 
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H. Auden, Robert Penn Warren, S. N. 
Behrman, William Carlos Williams, Stephen 
Spender, Vincent Sheean, Irwin Shaw, 
James Michener, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Budd Schulberg, and Truman Capote, 
among many others. 

Harry Maule is in charge of mysteries 
and westerns, in addition to his activities 
as a general trade editor. Paul K. Lapolla 
has recently joined the department and 
works on special project books “including 
how-to-do-it items, cook books, etc. Jess 
Stein is college editor and in charge of all 
reference books and the new list of books on 
psychology and psychoanalysis. 

RANDOM HOUSE puts out all kinds of 
books: fiction, general non fiction, plays, 
reference books, juveniles, psychiatry, MoD- 
ERN LIBRARY, MODERN LIBRARY paperbacks 
and college text books, mysteries, westerns. 
This house has always been particularly 
strong in fiction, and is now interested in 
new talent. But the standards are high. 

The Juvenile Department is in the capa- 
ble hands of Louise Bonino who puts out 
30 to 35 children’s book a year. These are 
for every age group and every taste, a truly 
representative list. 

Right now the greatest interest here is 
in books for children who are just begin- 
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Note Our Special Services! 


THEN—come to one patronized by professionals! 


SERVICES: Constructive Criticism with all appraisals; Coaching, 
by detailed blueprint instructions; Revisions and Ghost- 
writing done on bond paper with two free carbon copies. 


MARKETING, at a straight 10%, commission. 
TYPES HANDLED: Short-shorts; short stories; articles; books, 


fiction and non-fiction; Plays: stage; screen, radio, TV. 
Poetry only in book lengths. 


ALL MSS. must be appraised in order to advise service needed, 
if any, or judge salability. Appraisal fee $5.00 per ms., 
regardless of length. No return envelopes or postage re- 


quired. We return FREE BY AIR MAIL. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATIONS, $5.00 (Phone RE-1-6780 
for appointment). 


MODERN WRITERS, a book you'll want. $1.50 (Free, to all 


who submit book length mss.) 


TALENT QUIZ, 50c (Free to all who submit short mss.) 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 





MAIL SHORT MSS. to Box 57275, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
EXPRESS BOOK LENGTHS to 1658 S. Normandie, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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“You Sold One!” 


ning to read, the eight and nine year olds. 
Though the vocabularly must be simple, the 
books should have real style and originality. 
The stories must be exciting and suspense- 
ful, planned to interest both boys and girls. 
They will run to about 10,000 words, di- 
vided into chapters and illustrated. If you 
have ideas along these lines, send in an 
outline and two or three chapters. 
Incidentally, don’t worry about illustra- 
tions. Editors usually arrange for them. If 
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you are an artist yourself or know one, 
send in just one or two sample pictures. 

For a good example of what Miss Bonino 
considers a very good girl’s teen-age book, 
see if you can get “The Enchanted Sum- 
mer,” by Grace Gelvin Kisinger, a first 
book. Incidentally Boys’ books have an even 
better life expectancy, as they are read by 
both boys and girls. 

RANDOM HOUSE is at 457 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 22, New York. 


















“] was pleased by 

book design - - : 
ei staff has found 
many areas for ef- 
fective sales promo: 
tion.” — DR. OscaR 
RIDDLE, author 0 
The Unleashing of 





Evolutionary 
Thought. 





“Words cannot 
press how happy Poe 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket 
the color, the de. 
; ign, everything js 
nmoly beautiful.” — 
¢ORETTO Doucr 
author of The Pes’ 
ple We Call Indians, 














“I am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. The de- 
sign and production 
are first rate, and 
the publicity is ex- 
cellent.” — NorMan 
T. LykEs, author of 
A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Accidents. 











“Jt is a fine book. 
The pictures are 
pend call beautiful. 
| am proud of it and 
of Vantage for _the 


— 


excellent WwoOrk- 
(CHRISTIANA —, 
rer, author of The 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET 








VANTAGE 
PRESS 
is 
America’s 
Largest 
Cooperative | 
Publisher! 


“Jt is a handsome 
volume you brought 


out... type, bind- 
are a 





last pleasing detail.’ 
—Herman D. LUR- 
NER, author of The 
Story of the Odys- 
sey, Simpl Told. 





tells all about this plan 


Hundreds of satisfied 
five pictured above exp] 
Press is America’s la 
publisher. Learn how 
- be successfully pub 
- distributed. Send today for 

ree, illustrated booklet. Fill in a 
mail the coupon below—now. sate 


authors like the 
ain why Vantage 
rgest cooperative 
your hook, too, 
lished, promoted 





VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. AA, 
120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28.) 
(In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated booklet 
describing your cooperative publishing program. 


ADDRESS 






















































MERIDIAN BOOKS, 17 Union Square, New 
York City 3, puts out quality paper cover 
books, reprints and originals, in both paper 
and hard cover editions. No fiction is pub- 
lished here, and the non-fiction is mostly 
on the erudite side. Better query first. The 
editor’s name is Arthur A. Cohen. 


CITADEL PRESS, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3, specializes in non-fiction— 
biography, science, history, occult subjects, 
religion, etc. Philip S. Foner is editor. 
99% of the publication arrangements, he 
said, are on a royalty basis. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., 575 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 22, has com- 
bined various divisions into one editorial 
department. The individual imprints — 
DOUBLEDAY, GARDEN CITY, HANOVER HOUSE, 
ANCHOR BOOKS, IMAGE BOOKS, GARDEN CITY 
JUVENILES and DOUBLEDAY JUNIOR BOOKS 
—will continue, but the operations will be 
consolidated. Ken McCormick is Editor- 
in-Chief. 

All this means that DoUBLEDAy is greatly 
expanding its publishing program. Editors 
want to see more fiction, and plans defi- 
nitely include publication of outstanding 
first novels. Non-fiction of general trade in- 
terest will be considered. Juveniles will in- 
clude quality hard cover as well as paper- 
back editions, and there is always room for 
an exciting new cook book. According to a 
wire just received, 16 editors are eager to 
see your manuscripts, but all material must 
be top quality for this house. 


With the December issue, TRUE is going 
to 35c an issue, more pages, and therefore 
more need for more copy. But before you 
rush to your reject drawer, consider this: 
TRUE pays top rates comparable with post 
and cOoLLier’s, and expects topnotch writ- 
ing. The banal, gutsy, hairy-chested buffalo 
hunts are not for TRUE and neither is cheap 
titillation. Here you need good, solid, adult 
prose. The excitement should not be syn- 
thetic, and should grow naturally out of 
the material and the skillful handling of it. 


One 20,000 word book length is used in 
each issue, (often a book condensation), 
and about 12—5,000 word pieces, and an 
occasional shorter story. 
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Nolan. 





Good examples of representative TRUE 
material in the November issue are the 
book length by Norman Carlisle, about 
General Wilkinson who, at the same time 
that he was United States Secretary of War, 
was spying for both Spain and France; 
“1957 Chrysler Cars” by Charles Barnard; 
“College Football Is A Game For Boys,” 
by Alan Ameche, a college football star, 
now a professional; “Hunting With A 
Blow Gun” by Daniel P. Mannix.” 


Send your article to Douglas Kennedy, 
Editor, or Charles Barnard, Managing Edi- 
tor, TRUE, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City 36. 


St. John Publishing Corporation, which 
started with MANHUNT, and then added 
MANTRAP, MURDER and VERDICT is this 
month introducing THE ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE, which will contain the 
kind of off-beat crime yarns, with succinct 
Alfred Hitchcock comments, which have 
made the Alfred Hitchcock TV program 
so popular. This will all be original mate- 
rial. 

The surprise ending is important here. 
See if you can give your story a twist as a 
suspense bonus. Each of the stories will 
have a preface by Hitchcock in much the 
same manner as the television program. 
The more erudite Ellery Queen type of 
story is not wanted here. 

The editorial director, Walter R. Schmidt 
will try to offer a varied table of contents. 
There will be all kinds of murder mysteries, 
also strange, off-beat stories. The Novem- 
ber issue has a good example of what Mr. 
Schmidt means by an off-beat story. This is 
“Escape of Mr. Pruyn” by William F. 
‘Death of A Tramp” by J. W. 
Aaron, is a murder mystery. “The Cellini 
Chalice” by Jim Thompson is a novelette 
about a con man. 




















THE INSIDE STORY ON COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
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a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 






The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publish- 
ing has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. 
Now, in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer 
should read, one of the foremost publishers explains clearly and 
frankly just how its cooperative book publishing plan works. 















are Comet authors. ... Comet’s markets? Which author has the 
most to gain from cooperative publishing — the writer of fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry or juveniles? How To Publish Your Book 
goes into detail. 


WHAT does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you 
expect quality printing and editing, advertising and sales? What 
about intensive radio and television promotion? The following 
excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 






























“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an inter- 
view on the daily show.” KFOX 


“T will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


WHERE are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, whole- 
salers, libraries and other outlets,Comet’s Promotion and Sub- 
sidiary Rights Department explores the possibilities of selling 
book rights to the vast market of movies. magazines. book clubs, 
newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW an Comet’s cooperative publishing plan work for you? How 
often are royalty payments made? How does the Comet author 
benefit? 

Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts. 

Learn about Comet’s 

e@ Free evaluation of your manuscript 

® Friendly editorial help 

e@ You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s own manufacturing plant 


e@ The copyright for your book is taken 
out in your name 


e Thirty-five years of reputable publish- 





Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 11 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. | 





















Please send me, without obligation on 


‘ 
( 
ing know-how ‘ 
my part, a FREE copy of HOW TO | | 


e Your one payment covers everything 
— no additional charges 


© Maximum publicity, review attention, 
sales and promotion of your book 


COMET 


PRESS BOOKS 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y 







PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 
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Street 





















































































When Mr. Schmidt buys a story, he takes 
a one month’s first refusal option on tele- 
vision rights. That is, while the story is still 
on the stands, he wants an opportunity to 
meet the TV offers of other programs. If 
he doesn’t, the author is free to sell TV 
rights elsewhere. 

Lengths 1,000 to 10,000 words, payment 
3c to 6c a word. New writers are raised 
after two sales, and after four sales are re- 
garded as regular contributors and paid 
accordingly. 


MANHUNT uses detective, suspense, mys- 
tery, spy and crime fiction of any length, 
but you have a better chance with manu- 
scripts under 3,000 words. Payment 2c a 
word and up. For outstanding stories, the 
rate goes way up. 


MANTRAP AND MURDER’! use similar fic- 
tion, but here the rate begins at 1c a word 
and the chances are correspondingly better 
for the new writer. 


For these three magazines your best bet 
is to place the most emphasis on the im- 
pact of the crime, the shock value of what 
actually happens, the excitement of the 
pace. 


VERDICT is different. It leans more heavily 
on the mystery element, on deduction, the 
plot puzzle value of the story rather than 
on the crime impact. Payment lc a word 
and up. 

Every manuscript submitted to any of 
these magazines is promised a careful and 
prompt reading. During the past year or 
so, more than twenty new writers have 
broken into print through these magazines. 

Address your manuscripts to Walter R. 
Schmidt, Editorial Director of the group, 
or Bill Manners, Managing Editor, St. John 
Publishing, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
57, 3 


FLASH: A new publishing house, with a 
new magazine, and more on the way. Gary 
Filosa, formerly of Esquire, under the firm 
name Filosa Publications, Inc., is publishing 
a new magazine, TEENAGE ROCK-AND-ROLL 
REVIEW, of which Edith Schonberg is Edi- 
tor. 

Study the first two issues by all means, 
but bear in mind the fact that this is an 
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evolving project. The first issue (October) , 
has ROCK-AND-ROLL in bold red letters 
across the top, and the face of Elvis Presley 
across the cover, eyes closed, mouth wide 
open. This first issue was planned ad- 
mittedly to attract teenage readers. The 
second issue, (November), will have much 
less obtrusive type for the rock-and-roll 
part of the title, and gradually it will dis- 
appear, leaving the title as Teenage Re- 
view. It’s a 50c monthly. 

However, the emphasis will remain on 
popular music, and most of the music ma- 
terial will be staff written. Forthcoming 
issues will be more varied, and there is 
much editorial interest in receiving manu- 
scripts that deal with any subject of inter- 
est to teenagers. Stay away from controver- 
sial subjects and an air of condescension. 
This book is for bright youngsters. 

One or two short stories will be used in 
each issue, but they must be of SEVENTEEN 
calibre, though of interest to boys as well 
as girls. 

Try to keep both articles and fiction un- 
der 1,200 words. Payment will be from 
$50 to $250 on acceptance. 

Address is 527 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17. 





Coming : 


Something Special in January issue 
See more details in December W.D. 











AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 Vesey Street, New 
York City 7, is a magazine section distrib- 
uted with many Sunday newspapers all over 
the country, including the NEW YORK JOUR- 
NAL-AMERICAN. Ernest V. Heyn is Editor 
and vice president, Charles Robbins is the 
Executive Editor, Charles Renshaw is Story 
Editor, and Louis Ruppel Associate Editor. 

Food, fashions, and home decorations are 
service departments conducted by staff 
members, and no fiction is used here. Pic- 
ture stories are a good bet, and there is a 
weekly true crime feature. 

The special need here right now is for 
feature articles which go behind the current 
newspaper stories, and amplify some par- 
ticular aspect of the situation, or some per- 
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f advise you of sales possibilities within 
free rea ding: ten days at no cost or obligation to you. 








The unprecedented editorial demand upon MANHATTAN for book manu- 
scripts has compelled us to eliminate our Book Appraisal Fee. This past year 
has been remarkably successful for publishers, and book lists in preparation 
are being expanded optimistically. This opportunity is so unique that we urge 
all authors, both professional and newer, to 
send their scripts at once to help us meet this 
flood of requests. We will study each and 
















































Since editorial and clerical costs of read- 
ing and handling a book manuscript are 
high, we ask that each writer choose his most repre- 
sentative work. If it is currently at a N. Y. publisher, advise them to notify 
us in the event of its non-acceptance so that we may call for it in your behalf. 


Our agency is noted for its corps of selling authors but our outstanding 
success with unestablished writers is due to three factors: 1, professionals 
to “pave the way” at markets by making editors receptive to all Manhattan 
scripts; 2, top level market facilities and contacts unreservedly available 
to the newer writer; and, 3, our readiness to roll up our sleeves and help the 
arriving author when he needs it most. 


’ 


If you are one of “tomorrow’s professionals,” your scripts will find a warm 
reception in our office. We'll help start you on a writing program aimed 
toward consistent sales. Our comments on your work are always construc- 
tive, friendly and frank. In order that you may get to know us more readily, 
we have prepared a 16-page free booklet, THE MANHATTAN WAY TO 
WRITING SUCCESS which describes our background, accomplishments 
and services. Among the latter are: 


CREATIVE EVALUATION REPORTS in which your book or story* is 
analyzed, sales preventing defects uncovered, and constructive suggestions 
given for revision (also replotting hints when needed). These are not 
skimpy, negative letters—the report on your book averages about 20 pages. 

EDITING of any type manuscript includes professional grooming with 
regard to grammar, punctuation and technicalities. Professionally typed. 


CREATIVE REVISION for the author, either professional or newer, 
who lacks the objectivity or time to revise his own work. 





Send your manuscript today for a prompt report of salability. Include such 
details of your writing background and aims as may be pertinent. 


* SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES are always in demand by hundreds of 
markets. TERMS: Professionals, 10% commission on sale. You must be 
currently selling to major markets and have sold a minimum 

of $500 in the last year. Newer Writers: $1 per 1,000 
words or fraction thereof under 25,000 words, 
minimum $5, with manuscript. Fee cov- 
ers immediate marketing or, if 
not ready for submission, a 


fully detailed Creative Eval- MARKET TRENDS! 


uation Report (as above). This two-page newsletter con- 
tains the latest N. Y. market 
news, editorial gripes and 
writing hints. Yours free on 
request. 


POPPED 










MANHATTAN Literary Agency 


520 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 














































sonality involved. The news item must be 
strong enough to hold up for a month and 
a half or two months, until it comes out in 
AMERICAN WEEKLy, and the additional 
background material must have strong emo- 
tional appeal. Sometimes these stories are 
told in first person by the person involved, 
sometimes “as told to” the writer. 

Time is of the essence here. If you have 
access to such a behind-the-scenes news- 
worthy story, write or telephone your query 
promptly. 

Though no fiction is used, true life ad- 
venture and romance stories are used, and 
these must have a strong narrative quality. 
In other words, true stories which employ 
fiction techniques to catch and hold the 
reader's interest. 

For instance, the September 23 issue had 
a story, “My Nightmare At Sea,” by Liliana 
Dooner as told to John M. Ross. She was 
the outstanding heroine of the Andrea 
Dorea disaster. She saved her own child 
and another person from drowning, and 
her own viewpoint added a special dimen- 
sion to the story. 

Payment is $250 to $300 for a single page 
piece of 900 to 1,000 words, and $350 and 
up for a double page spread of 1,500 to 
2,000 words. Sometimes it goes consider- 
ably up. 


CRESTWOOD PUBLICATIONS, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City 19, is putting out a 
new bi-monthly, suPER SCIENCE FICTION, a 
128-page pocket size job, the first issue of 
which, (December), is on the stands now. 

The editor is W. W. Scott, and here’s 
what he wants: strongly plotted stories 
with emphasis on a brisk pace, and enter- 
tainment value, written in what Mr. Scott 
calls “the modern style.” By this he means 
a style: that adroitly combines smoothness 
and liveliness. Stay away from cliche story 
ideas in science fiction such as the complete 
destruction of civilization, and return to 
the caveman style of living. 

The first issue has only five stories, be- 
cause the chosen ones happened to be on 
the long side. The second issue will have 
eight stories. Any length from 2,000 to 
10,000 words is acceptable, and payment is 
2c a word on acceptance. 
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Mr. Scott also edits TRAPPED, GUILTY, 
YOUR ROMANCE, and TRUE MEDIC, and here’s 
what he wants for these books: 


For TRAPPED, a 128-page pocket size bi- 
monthly, fast moving, hard hitting crime 
fiction. Story action, adventure, excitement 
are the most essential ingredients, and a sur- 
prise ending will help a lot. Each issue 
uses two novelettes and eight or nine stories. 
Lengths, 2,000 to 10,000 words, and pay- 
ment is 14%4c a word on acceptance. 


GUILTY is an alternating bi-monthly, 
which uses substantially the same kind of 
stories. Lengths and payment are the same 
too. 

YOUR ROMANCE is a 25c quarterly con- 
fession magazine. But here’s a hint. For 
this market you would do well to stay away 
from the aggrieved put-upon heroine who 
is the victim of incredibly hard luck. All 
kinds of unfortunate things happen to her. 
Mr. Scott prefers a main character with 
more initiative, who herself causes things 
to happen. Eventually, the resolution too 
should be brought through her own action. 
3c a word on acceptance. 


TRUE MEDIC STORIES is a quarterly too, 
and here too the stories are written in the 
first person and are anonymous. However, 
the main character is either a doctor or a 
nurse who tells,a dramatic story of how a 
patient was saved. The medical aspects 
must of course be technically correct, and 
in addition there must be a strong story 
line with lots of suspense. 

For instance, a doctor faces a very sick 
man who is supposed to have raped a little 
girl. “Why do I bother with him?” he 
thinks. “Wouldn’t it be better for humanity 
if I just quietly allowed him to die?” But 
instead of doing that he struggles to save 
him, and in the end it comes out he was 
falsely accused. These stories too must be 
strongly emotional. 4c a word. 


At PINES PUBLICATIONS, INC., 10 East 
40th Street, New York City 17, a new men’s 
magazine, is using the title of the former 
picture magazine SEE. 

‘The main need here is for authentic ad- 
venture articles, off-beat profiles, picture 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Novel Out of Notehill 


(Continued from page 26) 


Van der Groot” were the labels. These were 
nothing more than convenient guideposts 
which broke the story into thirds and gave 
me a starting point. You can break yours 
up into four, six, ten, or as many as you 
want to, and give them chronological labels 
from your own story. 

Into “Salem” went all of my notes refer- 
ring to anything—plot, talk, characters, 
business—that belonged in the first third 
of the book. They went into the folder 
without being put into order. The next two 
periods followed in the same way. This 
broke a mass of notes down into three 
batches, making each easier to handle. 

The next step was to go back to “Salem” 
and begin shuffling these notes into a sem- 
blance of order. First I did it roughiy, with- 
out too much attention to details, and then 
later went over them again and put them 
into final, perfect order. 

Thus I had a point-by-point outline to 
follow, complete with character sketches, 
motivations, action, bits of business, con- 
versations, good descriptive phrases. Had 
I depended on my creative lump to give 
me all of that at the time of writing, I un- 
doubtedly would have gotten most of it, but 
it would have taken far longer to write the 
book— incidentally, it took fifty-three days 
to write the original hundred thousand 
words—and I might have missed some of 
those God-given bits of inspiration that 
come up out of nowhere. 

This method performed a second service 
for me besides giving me a clear road map 
to follow. As I was putting the notes in 
order I naturally had to think clearly and 
hard about each before assigning it its place 
in the logical sequence. Through this think- 
ing I discovered several inconsistencies that 
I had put down during the planning stage. 
I ironed these out. 

Thus, when I was through writing, I 
had a book that needed only a few changes 
made at my agent’s suggestion, and a few 
more at the publisher’s suggestion after the 
contract was signed. 

In the next historical I did, I used the 





same method. I used it on a screen-play-in- 
to-novel job commissioned by John Wayne’s 
Batjac Productions. Once more I used it 
—on the western I just recently finished. 

I mention all these to prove that the 
method works for me. It may not serve for 
every writer but possibly it may be the be- 
ginning of an answer, for you, to the ques- 
tion of how to handle notes for a book. 

It takes some of the drudgery out of the 
job. But, far more important, it results in 
a better book, and in the long run that’s 
what we’re all aiming for. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORDO 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











IF YOU COULD SEE 


ad grateful letters of those we have helped, you would know 
We Can Help You Too. Send YOUR Story and $2, and see 


low Plainly We Show You What's Wrong, and How To Make 
It Right. $2 a mere Trifle, isn’t i if it should Start You 
Selling. Only $1 for script under 1500 words 


Trouble Plotting? Send your Story Idea and $1, and we — 
send you Plot Complete with Characters. Scenes, Ccim 
Solution. We'll solve your Plot Problem for yo 

Criticism and Ghosting Department 


DELANO PUBLISHERS 
232 W. Delano Ave. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for 30 YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 
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~ BOOK WRITERS 


My creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book will pave the way to success for you. My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 
sary, and present your writings at their very best, for 
publication. Returned to you typewritten, ready for the 
publisher. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 7, Gower, Mo. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 
TIN PAN oon 4 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 
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General Magazines 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; 
50c per copy; $5.00 per year (includes member- 
ship in the National Rifle Association of America). 
Walter J. Howe, Editor. Does not want fiction, 
humor nieces or cartoons. Reader interest is in 
firearms, ammunition, their appendages and their 
legitimate use on the target range, in the hunting 
fields, and as items to be acquired, collected and 
enjoyed. Therefore, very little personal experience 
outdoor stories are wanted. Anyone wishing to 
contribute to this magazine may write for and re- 
ceive complete data about their requirements. This 
is contained in a booklet called “Writer's and 
Photographer’s Guide.” Rate of pay is excellent 
here, and is made on acceptance. Reports are 
usually within two weeks. 


Baseball Magazine, Inc., 701 Washington Bldg., 
Washington 5, D, C. Issued 8 times per 
35c per copy; $2.50 per year. Sidney Sussman, 
Editor. All accepted material should be lively and 
full of action, concerned with baseball and kin- 
dred subjects, written to interest the sports reader. 
Articles, features and news material, from 500 to 
2,500 words. are wanted, as well as action fiction 


year; 


that does not exceed 3,000 words. Sometimes 
humorous and informative fillers are used, but 
maximum length.should be no more than 100 


words. Uses, but does not purchase, photographs. 
Very little, if any, poetry is printed. Payment for 
articles is up to $25; for fillers, $1 to $5 each; 
and fiction is paid for according to merit. Pay- 
ment is made between the Ist and 10th of each 
month after publication. 


Child-Family Digest, 5320 Danneel St., New 
Orleans 15, La. Issued bi-monthly ; 50c per copy ; 
$3.50 per year. Charlotte Aiken, Co-Editor, 
writes: “To understand what we want one would 
have to study several issues, as in seven years only 
one volunteer contribution was even ‘to be con- 
sidered. We do not want any material except from 
someone who has a mental-health approach. Our 
readers are largely professional people, in health 
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market news from coast to coast. 
‘ \ 


and education—and particularly in mental health. 
We do not pay for any material we use, although 
we have launched a few writers who went on to 
acceptances from other magazines. We use fillers, 
up to three-fourths page; and about once a year 
we publish a short therapeutic poem.” 


Dance Magazine, 231 W. 58th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. Lydia Joel edits this magazine for dancers, 
teachers of dancing, students, and everybody who 
loves dancing. She writes: “We use short, long, or 
in-between articles. The subject determines the 
length, and the treatment can be varied, But a 
knowledge of the subject, and saying something 
fresh and interesting, are most important. Our 
range in subject and style of approach is very 
flexible, but the material must be solid. We do not 
use fiction, fillers or poetry. We buy photographs, 
8x10 glossies preferred, as illustrations with a 
story, or with just captions—but each picture 
must be interesting. Payment varies, but it is 
never very high because of our limited budget. 
We do pay $5.00 per accepted photograph, or 
$10.00 for a full-page print. All payment is on 
publication, and we report as soon as possible. If 
there is a great rush, it should be indicated, but 
often we place things if we can hold them for a 
bit.” 


Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Issued monthly; October through May; 50c 
per copy; $2.50 per year. Leon C. Miller, Editor. 
Wants anything pertaining to Children’s, high 
school, college or commercial theatre. Should not 
be longer than 2,000 words, and must be type- 
written, double-spaced, on one side of each sheet 
only. Style must be individual. Two good, black- 
and-white photos that pertain to the article sub- 
ject are welcomed. Does not use fiction, fillers or 
poetry. Payment is $15 to $25 on acceptance. Re- 
ports are within thirty days. 


Ebony, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Ira Bell Thompson, Editor, writes: ‘This 
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is primarily a Negro magazine. We use articles 
only, on some phase of Negro life, preferably suc- 
cess and achievement stories. Pictures should tell 
the story as well as text. Length of articles should 
be no longer than 2,500 words, and no less than 
10 pictures should accompany it. Photographs 
should be 8x!9 glossy prints. Payment, made on 
acceptance, is $75 to $100 for articles; and $75 
a story unit of at least 10 pictures. We report 
within two weeks.” 


Hot Rod Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Bivd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $3.00 per year. Bob Greene, Managing 
Editor. Uses written and photographic material 
showing construction of hot rod (home-built or 
revised) cars and/or engines. A step-by-step cov- 
erage concluding with the finished product is 
ideal, but final assembly coverage is often ac- 
cepted if the details appear obvious. Two to ten 
double-spaced typewritten pages are usually suf- 
ficient, with eight to twenty photos. Payment is 
up to $50 per page. Photographs bring $5 to $10 
each, sometimes more, and these must be well 
captioned. Reports are within two weeks. 


Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
Issued monthly; 10c per copy; $1.00 per year. 
Robert P. Crossby, Editor. This magazine is 
edited for homeowners, both men and women. No 
fiction is used. Articles may be about travel, fam- 
ily relations, health, gardening, child care, family 





economics. Buys recipes and household ideas 
which are used as fillers. Likes photgraphs to ac- 
company a script, or they may be submitted with 
captions only. Uses a very limited amount of 
short, light verse. Payment, made on acceptance, 
is $50 to $500 for articles; $5 to $10 each for 
fillers; $5 and up for photographs; $10 to $15 
for poetry. Reports are within two weeks. 


The Instructor, Dansville, New York. Issued 
ten times per year; 60c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Miss Mary E. Owen, Editor. The Asst. Editor, 
Ruth Birdsall, writes: “We are mainly interested 
in manuscripts prepared by teachers or others in 
the field of elementary school education. Units, 
plays, art ideas, and articles describing any sort 
of school activity are welcome. Length is from 300 
to 1,200 words, with 1,500 words the absolute 
maximum. We use about eight stories a month 
slanted toward various grade levels from kinder- 
garten through grade eight. Length for fiction is 
500 to 1,200 words. We include a few cartoons 
featuring humorous elementary school situations. 
We occasionally have room for jokes. We wel- 
come photographs with a manuscript, We publish 
about ten poems a month—preferred length is 8 
to 24 lines—suitable for ages 4 to 14. Emphasis 
on topics related to curriculum and school life. 
We do not quote prices in advance, and we do 
not have a fixed word rate. Payment is based on 
type of material and its value to us. Payment for 
verse, however, is from $5 to $25. Payment is 





Since negotiating my first book contract, there 
have been a dozen others— with ARCADIA 
HOUSE, BOUREGY & CURL, CAXTON 
PRINTERS, CITADEL PRESS, FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, HARPER & BROS., HUTCHINSON 
& CO., JULIAN MESSNER. With several of 
the firms there have been multiple piacements. 
A few of the books are now on sale. Some will 
be seen on T-V, the movies. 

Negotiating a contract is an achievement be- 
cause it is the culmination of a lot of work, for 
the agent as well as the author. Rare is the 
book which is accepted on its first time out, or 
is ready to be published as originally written. 
The reliable agent is first the critic. When a 
MS. is ready to be submitted, he calls upon an 
intimate knowledge of market conditions. A 
given publisher could be seeking a book which 
is unwanted elsewhere. 


Will we get together on your book? As al- 
ways, no fees if you have had a book published 
by a major royalty house within the past two 
or three years. Otherwise it is Twenty-five 
Dollars for any MS. up to 80,000 words; Thirty 
Dollars to 100,000; Thirty-five beyond that. I 





' return envelope. 


Your Book — and a Royalty House Publisher 


| minimum of three dollars for any script. Full- 
| length plays, 
| judged as stories. 


ALEX JACKINSON 


11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


fight add that no writer ever received a letter 
from me saying that there would be an addi- 
tional charge of any sort beyond the initial 
fee. I pride on the fact that my agency offers 
no ghostwriting-revision services. In fact, I do 
not care to hear from writers who are unable 
to do their own revising. I DO offer criticism, 
the sort which frequently means the difference 
between success and failure. 


While this is a “book ad,” I am also steadily 
selling stories and articles to the entire maga- 
zine range, and I have not forgotten Hollywood 
or Broadway, as well as T-V. No fees for the 
writer who is currently selling to the first class 
magazines, providing you send me the type ot 
material you have been selling. For the writer 
yet to sell; a dollar per thousand words, with a 


fifteen dollars. Juveniles are 
T-V and radio scripts: Five 
dollars for a half-hour show, Seven-fifty for an 
hour play. Commission on sales is 10%, 15% 
on foreign sales. Fees should accompany the 
submission, and please remember the stamped, 















































































































$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 
ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the nev. 2st 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN'—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a publisher 

of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 

etc., learn how our co-operative can help you. Write today 

for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 





EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra 
Editing and typing—$!.20 per M 

Typing only— ..60 per M 
MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
MEtcalf 0-2636 


6032 Pimenta Avenue Lakewood 11, California 











WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! 
Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publish- 
service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, 


ccv'y SONGWRITERS 
100° 


N. Y. 
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@ Send your songs or poems today. 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


1608 Vista Del Mar, R. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 










made thirty days after receipt of contract with 
the author’s signature. We acknowledge receipt 
of a manuscript promptly.” 


Southern Accent, 327 Avenue Alcazar, Coral 
Gables, Fla. Donald Branning, Editor. Issued 
monthly. Uses articles of 1,000 words or less and 
fiction of the short-short length. All material must 
have Southern slant. This magazine is a quality 
publication. Contents include fiction, family life, 
human interest, travel, sports, outdoors, anec- 
dotes, photos, cartoons and fillers. The emphasis 
is or. outstanding quality and brevity. Payment is 
3c to 7c per word, upon acceptance. Buys photo- 
graphs, with payment for these calculated on same 
rate as payment for a page of copy. Reports 
within three weeks. 


Texas Game and Fish Magazine, Walton State 
Bldg., Austin 14, Texas. Issued monthly; 20c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. Townsend Miller edits this 
magazine for persons of all ages interested in 
hunting, fishing, conservation, nature and outdoor 
Texas. Mr. Miller says: “We offer no pay but 
we do provide beginning writers with an oppor- 
tunity to have articles published in a quality, 
slick-paper magazine. Writers with ability have 
best chance of acceptance, but strength of mate- 
rial is of greater importance. This magazine is 
published by the Texas State Game and Fish 
Commission. No outdoor adventure or fiction is 
used. Writing should be technically accurate, but 
informal and easily understood. Scientific subjects 
written in non-academic style are welcomed. 
Articles preferably should be accompanied by 
8x10 photos or drawings, Rough sketches from 
which artists can produce finished illustrations 
are acceptable. Payment can at times be made 
for photos or finished illustrations if accompanied 
by a well-written article or captions. Photo fea- 
tures, long or short, one or several photos, occa- 
sionally are bought. Articles may be of any length, 
from fillers to 4,000 words. Reports are made in 
about two weeks.” 


Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. W. W. Bauer, M.D., Editor. Uses sound 
factual articles on any subject related to health, 
including mental health, recreation, and most 
phases of family life, as well as the more obvious 
subjects such as diseases, research and preventive 
medicine. A positive approach, telling readers 
what they can do to preserve their health, is pre- 
ferred. Likes clear, thorough, concise writing. 
Length of most articles is 1,8C0 to 2,500 words, 
but there are no rigid limits. No fiction or verse 
is wanted. Uses fillers, 450 to 600 words, on same 
subjects as longer articles. Buys photographs as 
illustrations with an article. Also likes photo 
stories of six or more photographs with enough 
facts for staff to write text and captions. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, and is as follows: 
3c to 10c per word for articles; 5c to 10c per 
word for fillers; $10 for photos used with an 
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article, $90 for a photo story. Reports take from 
one week to one month, and sometimes longer de- 
pending on the material. 


Religious Magazines 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York 51, 
N. Y. Issued weekly; 20c per copy; $7.00 per 
year. Rev. Thurston N. Davis, S.J., Editor. The 
purpose of this magazine is to furnish readers 
with an informed Catholic analysis of the de- 
velopments of the day and to encourage new 
writers to join the apostolate of the press. Articles 
should be written in a smooth, clear but fairly 
simple style. Subjects may be social, economic, 
political, religious and educational developments 
which concern the general welfare of America. 
Best length is 2,000 words, although briefer ma- 
terial has been used, and occasionally an article 
of 2,500 to 3,000 words has appeared in the 
magazine. No fiction or fillers are wanted. Pub- 
lishes verse, which should be marked to the at- 
tention of Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. Payment 
is approximately 1¥%2c per word for articles, and 
is made on acceptance. All manuscripts are ac- 
knowledged promptly, and reports made within 
three weeks. 


The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Rev. John B. Sheerin, CSP, 


Editor. Wants articles presenting current, modern 





problems from contemporary Catholic viewpoint: 
national and international events, fields of litera- 
ture, politics, medicine, science, education, etc. 
Maximum article length is 3,000 words. Does not 
want historical or devotional material, In the 
fiction department, short stories that reflect same 
general theme as articles are acceptable, but 
these should not be pious. No fillers, no photo- 
graphs. Uses short verse provided it is not pious 
or devotional. Payment is $7.50 per page for both 
articles and fiction, and is made on acceptance. 
Reports are within four to five weeks. 


The Christian Century, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Issued weekly; 20c per copy; 
$6.50 per year. Harold E. Fey, Editor. Uses 
articles of from 1,500 to 2,500 words on reli- 
gious, political, social problems, international re- 
lations, etc., handled to interest non-denomina- 
tional Protestant ministers and laymen both here 
and abroad. News material is staff-written, Does 
not use fiction or fillers or photographs. Uses short 
verse, although longer is acceptable provided the 
theme is significant. Payment varies with content 
and nature of material, and is made on 15th of 
month after publication. Reports are within a 
month of receipt. 


Extension Magazine, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Eileen O’Hayer, Managing Editor. 
Features are written by regular columnists and 
staff writers. Articles should be of general and 





2,100 
MARKETS 


1956 
writer's 
market 








lists the names and addresses and complete informa- 
tion direct from editors on editorial requirements 
and rates for stories, books, plays, poems, fillers, 
cartoons, radio and television scripts, photos, etc. 
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Innetf 
Any wn Pasty send Poems telee. 


Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1957 Revised Course & Markets 
No long ceatning: or age style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites etc "Complete with sample 150 markets 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if ‘you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 —- to: 
Cc. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. Oo. : 1008, Dep Glendale, California 


















MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Excellent Bond Paper—Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 
Complete information sent on request 
BERNICE HIPPERT 


3417 Mt. Vernon Ave. Ceder Rapids, lowa 
Phone 3-5096 








EXPERT ELECTRIC TYPING 


New Royal Electric 
With YOU in mind) 


Start the Ne ..ar ot right. with an ELECTRIFIED 
mant -t ata CHARGE that will not 
sSINGE your wallet 
Fire Sale Rates 


HELEN BAKER 


HAmpstead 2241 Hampstead, Md. 








50 Fairmount Ave 
FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain recognition. If you are looking for a publisher 
of your Novel, Shert Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 


etc., learn how our co-operative can help you. Write today 
for booklet AA. It’s free 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 





TYPING SERVICE 


Exclusively typing for writers pressed for time 
Corrections of punctuation, grammar, for those who wish 
Please send in manuscripts at least five days before 
deadline. (Discounts for five days or more) 


MAXINE SPITZLER 


204 Kenan Hall, ary gal of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 














universal interest. Subject matter is almost unlim- 
ited so long as it appeals to average Catholic 
family. The editors are especially interested in 
Catholic personalities and family life. Articles 
should have all-around appeal, should be informa- 
tive, and/or entertaining, and should be well 
written, Length may vary from 1,500 to 5,000 
words. Fiction may be romance, juvenile and 
family, or adventure. Short-shorts are especially 
needed. This latter length is about 1,500 to 2,000 
words, while other stories may vary between 2,000 
and 5,000 words. Fillers are usually staff-written, 
although good art cartoons are wanted and are 
used as fillers. When photos accompany an article 
they are purchased with the article as one unit. 
But photos are also purchased with captions when 
they are submitted as a picture-story. Publishes 
verse and poetry, although the editors are over- 
stocked at the present time. Good rates are paid 
upon acceptance, and reports are within two 
weeks. 


Guideposts, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. Len LeSourd, Managing Editor. The follow- 
ing editorial information was sent by Starr West 
Jones, Associate Editor: “We want first-person 
stories about people’s everyday lives, which show 
how they used the faith they live by to overcome 
obstacles or to grow spiritually. These must be 
true, authenticated pieces, with names and places, 
and must have human interest. No essays wanted! 
We do not use fiction, photographs or poetry. 
Fillers may be anecdotes, human-interest items— 
with spiritual significance—in lengths from 75 to 
200 words. Payment is $25 to $50 for articles, 
and $10 to $20 for fillers., and is made on accept- 
ance. Reports are within approximately thirty 
days.” 


Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Issued monthly ; 35c per copy; $4.00 per year. 
Edward Rice, Jr., Editor. This magazine uses 
political, arts and sciences, or personality articles 
written to interest Catholics. Length should be 
between 2,000 and 3,000 words, with photographs 
or drawings. Fiction published is in same length 
as articles. Does not use fillers or poetry. Photo- 
graphs, 8x10 in size, may be submitted as illus- 
trations for an article. Payment, made on publi- 
cation, is between $35 and $75, with $5 each for 
photographs. Reports are within ten days. 


The Lutheran Companion, Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. Issued weekly; 7c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Dr. E. E. Ryden, Editor, writes: 
“Since our publication is slanted to the members 
of the Augustana Lutheran Church for the most 
part, we have need for articles and features for 
publication in special issues such as Christmas 
and Easter. Articles should be around 1,500 
words, dealing with human interest.. Christmas 
and Easter fiction is also wanted, as well as other 
special issue subjects, in lengths between 1,500 
and 2,000 words. Stories should have a good 
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moral, be Christian in character, etc. We use 
fillers, but we have source material from which 
we can obtain them. We like photographs sub- 
mitted as illustrations for an article. We publish 
verse, but not often. For awhile we were flooded 
with not very good poetry, and it was a lot of 
work to send it back to the writers. We pay 
about Yc per word for articles and fiction; 
around 25c per line for poetry; and payment for 
photographs depends on the picture. All pay- 
ment is on publication. We report as soon as we 
have had time to look over a manuscript, but 
we usually don’t decide whether or not we can 
use it until time for publication.” 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Ford- 
ham Road, New York 58, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Rev. Thomas H. 
Moore, S.J., Editor, writes: ‘Ours is not a 
magazine of general interest, but one of devo- 
tion, emphasizing the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart as practiced through the Apostleship of 
Prayer. It is a family magazine for spiritual 
reading rather than factual reporting, so prac- 
tically all of our articles have a devotional touch. 
Average length is 1,500 words. Fiction, averag- 
ing 2,500 words, should in the first place tell a 
good story. Originality of plot and presentation 
is most desirable. Scripts, edifying and Catholic 
in their content, or that teach a good moral les- 
son, are the type we look for. We do not use 
fillers or photographs. We buy short poems on 
religious or inspirational themes. We pay 3c a 
word for articles and fiction, and $5 to $10 for 
poetry, on acceptance. Reports are in two weeks.” 


Trade Journals 


Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. A Directory published in July is 
$1.00. Edwin A. Lane, Managing Editor, re- 
minds prospective contributors that this is a 
trade journal for church leaders and not a fam- 
ily magazine, Uses-articles on Church Building 
and Church Administration. Maximum length is 
2,000 words, although preferred length is 1,800 
words or less. Does not use fiction. Present sup- 
ply of fillers is more than adequate, so do not 





GET PUBLISHED 


Author-Publisher Aid 
Literary Consultant and Agent 
We specialize in two things— 

CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM AND 
MARKETING 
Staffed by professional selling authors 


FREE BROCHURE 
Box 1066 
Boca Raton, Ficrida 






















WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
—_———-, let's you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By a college graduate, using flawless spelling and 
punctuation, on good bond paper. Free first page 
and one carbon. Mailed flat. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ANN C. MORTON 
Box 383 Greenville, Alabama 




















SHORTHAND IN 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 34th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


Speedwriting 4 









D 711-6 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 













MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
to your specifications 
50c per 1,000 words 
60c with corrections 


GLORIA K. GELDARD 
22 Southwood Drive West Seneca 24, N. Y. 





















literature 
REPRESENTING THE WRITER, 


TV play appraisal $10.00. 


literature 
8820-B SUNSET BLVD. 


inte 





internationale 





ltd. 


PRODUCER AND PUBLISHER 


* Expand with the growing literary market. European publishers and producers are calling 
for new material. Your new or previously publish 

most suitable book, magazine, or film market—whether it be New York, Hollywood, British 
Empire, Continental or Eastern Europe, or the Far East—and we will sell them. Our international 
representatives bring you coordinated world-wide sales. Terms: until first sale, we charge a 
reading fee of $1.00 per 1,000 words; $5.00 minimum on magazine material. Book, stage, film or 


ed manuscripts will be presented to the 


rnationale Itd 
HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIFORNIA 











































































IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by .leading educators, recommended by editors 


of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in detent Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story, Detective-Mystery, and Comedy. Each 
of these PLOT GE NIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at $10.00 )~ discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT G E NIE series 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
ore checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
ENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 days 





ie you are not satisfied 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd Street, Dept. A, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








IT’S EASTER 


TO BREAK Ere PRINT in a workshop magazine like 
MANUSCRIPT LAB, but your stuff may receive some 
gash-awful et re Subs. $3. Sample copy 35 cents. Par- 
ticulars upon request 


BOX 242, GPO, N. Y. (1), N. Y. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
510 M. So. Alexander Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 











PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_ publisher 

of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 

etc., learn how our co-operative can help you. Write today 

for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
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5 

§ Promptly and Accurately 
§ 20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
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NO LUC FINDING A 





50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 


re: 














2000 ARTICLES YOu Ci CAN IN WRITE AND D SELL 


Now, the ‘“‘must’’ book for every writer. The author, 
Frank Dickson, has sold thousands of articles based on 
ideas in this book, and has hel ped others to sell thousands 
more. As the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.50 postpaid 
PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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submit any at this time. Photographs are pur- 
chased as illustrations with a manuscript. Any 
size is acceptable although 8'x11 is preferable. 
Uses short poems whose subject matter is of a 
religious nature. Payment, made on publication, 
is lc per word, with a maximum of $15. No pay- 
ment for verse or photographs. Reports are within 
two weeks of receipt. 


Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Milton Albin, Editor. Uses store 
operation articles regarding retail hardware 
stores within the eleven Western States. Prefers 
articles around 500 and 800 words with two or 
three photos. Also uses short articles about 200 
words with one photo, and also photo-caption 
stories. Rates are 2c per word, payable on pub- 
lication. Pays $3 each for glossy prints, and $5 
each for photo-caption stories. Reports average 
about two weeks. 


Hospital Progress, 1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 4, Mo. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. John J. Flanagan, S.J., Editor. 
Uses articles pertaining to the development and 
improvement of specific techniques in hospital 
administration, nursing education, nursing service, 
and any of the various departments of Catholic 
hospitals. Approximate length is 1,500 words. 
Pays Yc per word on publication. Uses 8x10 
glossy, black-and-white photos, and pays $5 each 
for those accepted. Reports are within six weeks. 


Master Plumber and Heating Contractor, 1170 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Herman G. Lust- 
field, Editor, wants “how it was done” articles 
that give factual details about how plumbing and 
heating dealers successfully merchandise their 
equipment and services, and how they handle 
their customers. Articles should be illustrated with 
photographs showing store displays, window ar- 
rangements, or details of jobs in progress. Rates 
are 2c per word, $5 for photographs. Length of 
article should be around 2,000 words. Mr. Lust- 
field suggests a letter of inquiry be sent to him 
that will indicate type of business and article a 
writer has in mind. 


Petroleum Transporter, Box 6056, Mid City 
Sta., Washington 5, D. C. Issued monthly; 25c 
per copy; $2.00 per year. C. R. Don Sutherland, 
Editor, tells us: “‘We prefer articles of from 1,000 
to 4,000 words (preferably about 2,500) con- 
cerning new developments in the tank truck in- 
dustry, unusual hauls, unusual equipment, success 
stories of individuals or companies, etc., together 
with from two to five photographs. These must 
be slanted for top management of companies op- 
erating tank trucks. We are changing from bi- 
monthly to monthly with our January, 1957, 
issue, and are very much in the market for 
good, appropriate free-lance articles. We suggest 
writers make inquiry before submitting article, 
and study the magazine for a style slant. Copies 
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are free on request for this purpose. We pay a 
minimum of 2c per word, on publication, We like 
photographs, 8x10 glossies, for which we pay $3 
for each one used. Reports are within about two 
weeks.” 


Seventh Avenue, 1225 Broadway, New York 1, 
N. Y. Issued monthly ; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. George Christy, Editor, writes: “Our 
magazine will consist of fashion and fabric cov- 
erage here in New York markets, but we are 
interested in special, related material from all 
over the world. Articles should appeal to fashion 
trade, emphasizing trends, how-how. Manuscripts 
may be 500 to 1,800 words. Feature material 
might include influences of arts on garment in- 
dustry, merchandising, etc. In the fiction line 
we will use occasional short stories and character 
sketches preferably with ‘garment industry’ back- 
ground. We do not want fillers. We will accept 
8x10 photographs as illustrations, and we like 
short, humorous, topical verse. We have no fixed 
rates as yet. Compensation will be very modest 
during beginning of our magazine. We hope to 
have good, fixed rates by February or March 
1957. Please send all manuscripts to my home 
office address: Suite 40, 117 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N. Y.” 


Southwest Builder & Contractor, 1660 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Issued weekly; 25c 
per copy; $10.00 per year. John M. Server, Jr., 
Editor. Uses stories on design and construction, 
with field erection techniques emphasized, of 
either houses, industrial buildings, or heavy con- 
struction projects (highways, bridges, dams, sew- 
age works, etc.) Locale should be Southern 
California, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico. A 
letter of inquiry is suggested before beginning a 
story. Length is usually 1,000 to 3,000 words. 
Payment, on publication, is 2c per published 
word. Likes 8x10 photographs along with an 
article showing equipment or men actually en- 
gaged in construction work. Payment for these 
is $3.50 each. Reports are in two weeks, but a 
pre-letter is stressed before submitting material. 


Super Market Manager, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; 
$10.00 per year. Gordon Cook, Editor. Uses 
feature articles based on outstanding merchan- 
dising, promotions, openings, operating details, 
etc., of large-volume super markets. Articles must 
receive written approval of store management. 
This company also edits and publishes The Vol- 
untary and Cooperative Groups Magazine, which 
is a monthly selling for 50c per copy and $5.00 
per year. This latter magazine uses feature 
length articles based on actual operations in super 
markets or group warehouses. Should contain 
detailed factual information. Articles must get 
written approval of organization which is written 
up. Both magazines pay 2c per word for actual 
words used, on publication. Photographs are 
desirable, and the author is given $1 per photo 











































YOUR BOOK—PUBLISHED 


When your first book has been published—you are 
then a writer! Your name becomes known, motion 
Picture possibilities open up, your literary career 
has begun. Until then, you suffer in silence. Our 
co-operative publishing plan for your book is 
based on the British commission system. Write to- 
day—now—for details, before you sign any con- 
tract with any publisher! We are interested in all 
categories, including poetry and autobiography. 
Let us hear from you today! 


THE PAN PRESS i 
5880 Hollywood Bivd., Holiywood, Calif. 


SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 


WRITE SONGS 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond——Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts 





























GENE TUTTLE 
524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
neg instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white pacer. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. ‘GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 




















PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical ‘“‘gang run” method now enables us 
to print your books and PUBLICATIONS at lowest 
-—_ cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write 
or free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. Washington St. Dept. WD Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 


Collaborative 


. 
Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 
fessional instruction a client my pupil. Each manu- 
script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent 

DAVID A BALCH 
Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERIC AN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school ~f writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Article, and four Broadway Plays. 


FICTION—NON-FICTION—DRAMA 
($1.00 per thousand words. Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 
Minimum $3.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
ues Marketed. Prompt Reports—No Waiting 
Special rates for student — —_— 


Balch Literary Agency, mowriceuto. w. v. 
SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery Novel, 
Article Writing, Novel Writing. Study under your 
own supervision. Each $15.00. Free information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 
New York 63, N. Y. 








P. O. Box 62 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, lc per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. Inquiries 


invited 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 





































“| LIKE THE WAY YOU EXPLAIN 


ade yl for me. This I can understand. I know I'll profit from 
writes a client. I furnish a complete and accurate analysis 
cad criticism of your writing style, characters, plotting, dia- 
logue, story opening. descriptions, transitions, etc. I show vou 
exactly what's wrong and emphasize what you must do to im- 
prove your work. Fiction and articles: $1 per 1,000 words 
Line-by-line revision: 50c per page. Minimum: $3.00 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


NO LUC FINDING A 








PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_ publisher 

of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 

etc., learn how our co-operative can help you. Write today 

for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28 


IDEAL TYPIST SERVICE 





Ilave your manuscripts typed professionally by an expert 
typist; will make minor corrections and furnish carbon 
copy. First 500 words done free; one time only; rate there- 
after 15c per page or 60c per thousand words 

Inquire of 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 
12009 Dalewood Drive, Wheaton, Silver Spring, Maryland 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems today for 
FREE EXAMINATION. Any subject. Imme- 
diate consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO..1474-D Broadway, New York 36 N.Y. 
















graph, which may usually be obtained free from 
the organization or store described. If additional 
photos are needed special arrangements can be 
made, says Mr. Cook. Reports are within two 
to four weeks. 


Wood Working Digest, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Issued monthly; 30c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. E. McDaniel, Editor. Uses semi- 
technical and technical articles on wood products 
manufacture. Tours through plants, particular 
ways of doing jobs—gluing, finishing, etc. Length 
should be about 1,500 words—longer upon as- 
signment. Likes photos with stories, and pays 
$2.50 each for these. Interest here is limited to 
manufacture of wood products such as toys, 
boats, prefab houses, caskets, furniture, etc. 
Payment is 2c per word, upon acceptance. Re- 
ports are made within two weeks. 


Contests 


The Virginia Quarterly Review Contest. The 
winners of the first Emily Clark Balch Prizes 
were announced in the Spring 1956 issue of The 
Virginia Quarterly Review. These prizes were 
awarded in two fields, poetry and the short story, 
but for the coming year the prizes will be offered 
in another field of writing. In keeping with the 
donor’s express wish that her generous bequest 
to the University of Virginia be used to en- 
courage appreciation as well as creation of 
American literature, three prizes will be awarded 
in 1957 for essays of distinguished literary quality 
dealing with American literature in itself or in 
some phase of its world environment, or with a 
kindred subject which might be liberally inter- 
preted as coming within the scope of the donor’s 
wish. 

FIRST PRIZE $500 
SECOND PRIZES $250 EACH 

The closing date for submission of manuscripts 
is January 1, 1957. Announcement of the awards 
will be made in the Spring, 1957, issue of The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, and the prizewinning 
essays will be published in that issue or in suc- 
ceeding issues of the magazine. The prizes will 
be in addition to payment for publication at 
the magazine’s usual rates. 

Essays must be written in English and within 
the range of three thousand to ten thousand 
words. Although they may be scholarly in their 
approach and achievement, they should not be 
burdened by the external paraphernalia of 
scholarship, such as footnotes or similar annota- 
tions. The contest this year is not limited to 
American writers. Contestants may submit as 
many manuscripts as they wish. The Virginia 
Quarterly Review reserves the right to accept 
for publication at its usual rates any previously 
unpublished manuscript submitted that is not 
awarded a prize. 

All manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, One West Range, 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and the envelope should 
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be marked plainly “Emily Clark Balch Prize 
Contest.” Manuscripts will be read as promptly 
as possible and those considered unsuitable for 
a prize or publication will be returned if a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 
The Virginia Quarterly Review will not be 
responsible for the return of any manuscript that 
does not comply with this condition. 

The final judges will be the Editors of The 
Virginia Quarterly Review. If no manuscripts are 
entered that seem to justify an award, the prizes 
will be withheld; but the Editors hope that the 
contest will encourage the writing and submission 
of many essays of great distinction which through 
the thought and through the beauty oi their style 
and substance will add to the strength of Amer- 
ican literature. 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 
Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. The Sidney 
Hillman Foundation will award prizes of $500 
each for outstanding contributions dealing with 
themes relating to the ideals which Sidney Hill- 
man held throughout his life. 

Such themes would include the protection of 
individual civil liberties, improved race relations, a 
strengthened labor movement, the advancement 
of social welfare and economic security, greater 
world understanding, and related problems. 

Contributions may be in the fields of daily or 


periodical journalism, fiction, non-fiction, radio 
and television, drama and motion pictures. 

All written contributions must have been 
published in 1956. 

Radio-television, drama and film contributions 
must have been produced under professional 
auspiees in 1956. 

Ru.es: Submission for a Sidney Hillman 
Award for 1956 must be received by the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 Union Square, 
New York 3, N. Y., not later than February 1, 
1957. 

The material may be submitted by the author, 
his publication, or by anyone connected with it. 
Only work appearing in 1956 is eligible. Final 
scripts must be submitted in connection with 
radio, television, drama and film awards. If pos- 
sible, newspaper or magazine clippings should be 
submitted loose, not mounted. 

All submissions will be acknowledged, but the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation cannot be _ respon- 
sible for the return of any submissions. 

A panel of judges will make the Awards and 
its decisions will be final. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Minor corrections. Free carbon. 20c per page. 
15c over 10,000 words. Prompt. 


ANN ARGO 
623 We-* 8th St. 





Topeka, Kansas 
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This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





New York 17, N. Y. 


































By Bob MacDonald 


(New York Correspondent) 


por AIR FORCE maintains a far-reaching 
information service operating on every 
level, from your local air base to the Penta- 
gon. In New York there is an Office of 
Information Services which is a direct ex- 
the Washington, D. C., Office, 
Secretary of the Air Force, Department of 
the Air Force. 


tension of 


Information For TV Scripters 


Director of the New York office is a 
young (they all seem to be) Lieutenant 
Colonel, Hugh A. Day. One of his most 
important duties is dealing with the com- 
munications media in New York. The Air 
Force simply could not cope with New 
York papers, wire services, magazines, radio 
and television if every matter was relayed 
through Washington. 

Colonel Day, like so many professionals 
in a similar capacity, has worked at both 
ends of the media. He did a stretch on 
Madison Avenue and environs following 
World War II, and until called back to 
duty in the Korean unpleasantness. Since 
then he has decided to remain a public 
servant and loyal booster of the airmen. In 
this capacity he can be of immense help 
to TV and radio scripters. 

Some people on the fringes of the TV 
industry feel that the services act as censors 
of editorial and entertainment material on 
service topics. Day (and his attitudes 
are generally representative of the other 
branches as well) recently gave us of his 
valuable time to deny the “censor” charge 
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and outline some of the ways in which 
the Air Force is happy to cooperate with 
scripters. 

Any fairly constant viewer of television 
has certainly been exposed to one of the 
documentaries, or semi-documentary dra- 
mas based on such topics as flying saucers, 
pilots shot down and captured by Red 
Chinese, court martial trials of traitors and 
similar themes, which usually reflect stories 
in the public prints. In fact, following any 
widely publicized story, the networks and 
agencies will be flooded with scripts based 
on the story. 

There is a very real sales value in writing 
up a topical story, but many are rejected 
because they are too sketchily researched. 
The writer, weak in plotting, may unwit- 
tingly destroy his chance of a sale in an 
area where he could get by with the addi- 
tion of a minimum of plot to a story that 
tells itself. For every Walter Lord, who 
turned out the magnificent “A Night To 
Remember,” after years of research, there 
are too many who turn out inept examina- 
tions of the Andrea Doria sinking. Lord 
faced a painstaking task of researching a 
poorly documented tragedy that occured 
years before. He might have been excused 
for lapses. The contemporary writer, who 
has available to him the services of people 
like the Air Force’s Colonel Day, cannot ex- 
cuse a poorly researched aviation script. 


Free Film Footage 


In addition, the writer who understands 





these matters, and what he can obtain to 
embellish his script, may well enhance the 
chance of selling his play by offering as 
part of his package some film footage of 
military combat, air-sea rescues and ex- 
citing new aircraft. 

Recently the “Jane Wyman Fireside 
Theatre” obtained declassified footage of 
an atom blast, preparations for it and jet 
plane sequences. Some of you may recall 
seeing the show, which was aired in 
September. 

Col. Day and company (he has a large 
staff including civilian information spe- 
cialists) will be glad to supply such footage 
and/or technical advice to any accredited 
persons. Day underlines the “accredited.” 
He is in a unique position: as a public 
servant of the taxpayers, he is obliged gen- 
erally to cooperate with their endeavors, 
however, he cannot spend the taxpayers’ 
valuable dollars by devoting his time to 
non-professionals. 

Colonel Day advises that there are fine 
plots and conflicts waiting to be written, 
based on factual and available Air Force 





TV... SHORT STORY ...BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 


1. A comprehensive review 

2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed 

6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 

Short shorts under 2,000 words 

Short stories over 2,000 words 

TV scripts One act 
Two acts 
Thtee acts 
Books 


Reports on books, too! 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 
return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 
Detroit 19, Michigan 
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WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
CHIEF GHOST your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts . .. Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 
DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 
OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 
Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 








DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under contract 
Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY .... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you or your story. 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


Hollywood 28, California 

















“The WIZARDRY of words” 


a terse 48-page treatise on how to write with 
clarity and vigor—100 ideas of great writers— 
a thinker’s anthology with tremendous awaken- 
ing power...$1. Refund guarantee. A. C. Belden, 
394-W Pacific Ave., San Francisco 11, California. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Corrasable bond—One carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 


Plus Return Postage 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 








CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Salable Confessions 


Over 100 PLOTS of stories published in 1955 in the _ Big 
ree:: ‘‘Modern Romances,’ rue Confessions,’ 
rue Story 
This is a wide-open market for Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 








134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. $27 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_ publisher 

of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 

etc., learn how our co- operative can help you. Write today 

for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 20c per page or fraction plus postage. Minimum 
$1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 











material. He would, for example, like to 
interest writers in the adventures of the 
“kids” in the Strategic Air Command. 
Young men who would not be entrusted 
with much more than an office boy’s re- 
sponsibility in private industry, will be in 
control of million dollars worth of our de- 
fense weapons and hurtling their machine 
through space, possibly in fog and rain, 
while the rest of us are eating Christmas 
dinner—and they are doing it so the rest 
of us may eat Christmas dinner. 


Day feels that if people of James Miche- 
ner’s stature can successfully write about 
such men in films and books, some talented 
person should come along and exploit the 
wealth of material the Air Force has to 
offer for TV. 

We queried Day on the plight of the 
writer who cannot bring in the accredita- 
tion of a “name” television producer to 
gain access to Air Force advice and ma- 
terials. He admitted that their system is 
not perfect in dealing with writers. There 
is not, for example, a clear channel for 
reputable agents to gain help for their 
clients. 

Day and his people do recognize certain 
script editors and network functionaries 
like Philip Hurn, who was discussed in the 
September TV columr.. Unfortunately the 
unknown writer has no such contact. 

His advice then was, if you have a hot 
idea, block it out, try for a sale and submit 
that the area in question can and will be 
researched with the service people if the 
script has a reasonable endorsement from a 
recognized TV executive. Day also guar- 
antees hospitable treatment from the local 
Air Force people in your area. Make friends 
with the reservists, visit the local base, 
make friends with the “PIO” out at the 
local Air Force base. Ask their advice and 
show them what you are working on—but 
do not insult them with grossly fictional 
versions of technical fact or the character 
of airmen. 


WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agest Author, 15 years, ‘‘Radio Story Editor’? (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Marketing report on your story, 


$2.00; book ms. 
39 OCEAN STREET 


10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, 


$4.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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News For and Of Writers 


A most attention-getting promotion and 
at the same time rewarding one for lucky 
writers is the second annual Fund for the 
Republic Robert E. Sherwood awards, for 
television programs dealing with topics of 
justice and freedom. The competition is 
open to plays produced on television be- 
tween October 1, 1956, and May 31, 1957. 
Best network drama and best network 
documentary get $20,000 each. Best pro- 
duction in either class on an independent 
outlet is worth $15,000. Nominations may 
be made by anyone and advance word is es- 
pecially welcome by the awards committee. 
Address, including phone number is: The 
Robert E. Sherwood Television Awards, 
The Fund for the Republic, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: MU, 2-1250. 
Rod Serling, prolific ex-Cincinnati scrivener, 
who is currently doing four 90-minute plays 
for CBS-TV’s “Playhouse 90,” logically 
enough thinks that the 90-minute entries will 
eventually replace the familiar hour-long 
framework. He should soon be represented 
on the legit stage with a treatment of ““Noon 
at Doomsday,” first seen last season via 


“UJ. 5. Steel Hour.” . .. 


Market News 
It was inevitable that the gravely ill New 
York market would sit up and take a little 
nourishment this Fall. The fervent hope 
around town is that it does not suffer a 
relapse, especially while the West Coast 
counterpart thrives in the sunshine. 


Omnibus, of all vehicles, has opened up 
as a market, coincidental with the move 
from CBS to ABC. The program is pack- 
aged by the TV Radio Workshop of the 
Ford Foundation. The program seeks new, 
young writers with 20-to-40-minute good, 
solid, though off-beat plays. Release is re- 
quired and contact is Paul Feigay at Ford, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Most standbys are still in business at the 
old shops. Armstrong Circle Theatre, for 
example, uses hour-long dramatizations 
based on factual material—on assignment 
only. Script Editor is Jacqueline Babbin, 
at Talent Associates, 41 E. 50th St., New 
York City. 





NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c¢ per thousand; 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER." 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


January 24-26 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 


details, write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 








YOUR STORIES AND BOOKS 


expertly typed on 20 pound bond. $1.00 per 

thousand words, minor corrections. Carbon 

copy furnished free. Please enclose postage. 
NATHANIEL T. De LOATCH 


Post Office Box 809 
General Post Office Brooklyn 1, New York 








PUBLISH AND PROFIT 
THE "ARCHER" WAY 


@ All copies of the first edition, fully bound, be- 
long to you. 

© 60% of the selling price of all books is yours. 
Manuscripts invited for FREE editorial analysis. 


ARCHER HOUSE, Inc., W.10, 246 5th Ave, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





Rejections Deject You? 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 


line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
1 may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make pent on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 























Ideas for you 


Every month Writer’s Digest gives 
you article and story ideas, helps you 
cash in on the trends in publishing. 


Markets 


Complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion on current and new markets for 
your material. 


Inspiration 


. . » for those days when the quiet 
assurance and friendly help of WD 
are all that keeps the free lancer 
writing. 


Save money by filling out the 
coupon below and 
mailing with your remittance. 





WRITERS DIGEST, Nov. 

22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

0 Send me the next 15 issues of Warrer’s Dioest for 
the enclosed $4.00 


0 Send a free sample copy to the name and address 
listed below: 


Name 








Alcoa Hour-Goodyear Plauhouse (alter- 
nating) is using strictly big-name properties 
at the moment, may use original stuff later 
in the season. Script Editor is Ted Apstein, 
Showcase Productions, Inc., at 1270 6th 
Avenue, New York City. 


Frontiers of Faith will be in its Jewish 
cycle in November and December. They 
use a flexible format of religious drama and 
other TV forms. Bernard Mandelbaum at 
Jewish Theological Seminary, 3080 Broad- 
way, New York City, is the script man. 


Kaiser Aluminum Hour uses plays, adap- 
tations, can be two-act, no special limi- 
tations. On this show the various producer- 
directors make the decisions. John Byram, 
Unit 4 productions, 141 E. 55th St., takes 
submissions. Pays a bundle. 


Studio One summer producer Robert 
Herridge is bowing out to take over a new 
CBS project. Fall “Studio One” is a mar- 
ket for originals and Script Editor is Flor- 
ence Britton at Theatre Guild, 23 W. 53rd 
Street. Price is $1500 and up for originals. 
Adaptions of novels, plays, etc., are used 
on assignment. 


Good News For Radio Scripters 


Here’s a quote from a flash release just 
received from the West Coast—it’s from 
Jack Daley, Story Editor, CBS radio, 6121 
Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“In an attempt to encourage young writ- 
ers to look to radio as an outlet for their 
talents, Jack Daley, Story Editor for CBS 
Radio, Hollywood, explains: ‘Established 
writers burdened with demands for ‘pro- 
duction line’ television are failing to real- 
ize the opportunity and rare challenge of- 
fered by ‘after dark radio.’ 


Daley states that ‘CBS Radio is looking 
for—and buying above-average, imagina- 
tive and off-beat story outlines, ideas, adap- 
tations, and original scripts for its estab- 
lished after-dark dramatic shows, ‘Sus- 
pense,’ ‘CBS Radio Workshop,’ ‘Romance,’ 


etc. 


‘We are extremely interested in encour- 
aging young writers (and established writ- 
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ers) to submit material for these shows,’ 
Daley asserts. 

“In explaining ‘off-beat’ material, Daley 
points in particular to the CBS Radio 
Workshop adaptation of Aldous Huxley’s 
‘Brave New World,’ produced by William 
Froug in two half-hour segments and nar- 
rated by Huxley; an original story, ‘Jacob’s 
Hand,’ by Huxley and Christopher Isher- 
wood; ‘Dr. Frank C. Baxter Interviews 
William Shakespeare,’ starring Dr. Frank 
C. Baxter, noted Shakespearean authority 
and USC professor; plus the stories and 
scripts of many other authors of note. 

Receiving, perhaps, the widest acclaim 
plus an unprecedented abundance of fan 
mail from all parts of the world was “The 
Legend of Jimmy Blue Eyes,” the original 
work by New Orleans poet Edmund P. 
Brophy. 

“The CBS Radio dramatic shows Daley 
talks about can be heard regularly on 
coast-to-coast network stations and Daley 
invites correspondence for any information 
or submission to CBS Radio, Hollywood, 
California, to his attention.” 





LAJOS EGRI 


WORKSHOP for WRITERS 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Television — Plays — Short Stories 
The world-famous Egri Method of Dramatic Writing 
for professional and beginning writers. Work in your 
home under the personal direction of the a peaches 
Lajos Egri, author of ‘‘The Art of Drama , 
(Simon & Schuster, 6th printing. ‘This back will live 
through the ages.’’—Gabriel Pascal.) 
Scripts and Stories Analyzed 





EGRI METHOD Estab. 1930, Lic. N. Y. State 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. ¥. 

Please send me _ without Se ig complete information on 
your CORRESPONDENCE COUR 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details: spelling, punctuation, 

awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, hyphena- 

tion, etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 











CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying Pa for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 
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Address 











City 





If you are interested in improving your writing, clip out and 
mail to Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 











Cartoonist Cues 


By Pat Fulford 


QUESTION FROM a beginner which 

plagues many professional cartoonists 
is this: “When a new magazine like GENT 
is announced and the requirements are re- 
ported, ‘male slant gags only’ how can I 
tell whether the editor wants outdoor stuff 
or sexy gags or what? Also, how can I tell 
what to submit to a magazine with such 
an ambiguous title as EXTENSION when they 
say they want ‘general’ gags.” 

With the hundreds of magazines now on 
the stands, and new ones coming out ev7ry 
day, it is almost impossible ‘for the car- 
toonist to subscribe to enough of them. Yet, 
the only way he can judge just what a 
magazine editor wants is to see a copy for 
himself. This problem has been solved 
somewhat by Earle Tempel who lives as 
far from the publishing business as it is 
possible to get—in Van Buren, Arkansas 
(Box 430). 

When Mr. Tempel started THE GAG RE- 
cap a few years ago with a gag analysis of 
several hundred magazines, the professional 
cartoonists were amazed at the amount of 
work and trouble that went into its 40 
pages every month, but frankly couldn’t see 
too much benefit to themselves in subscrib- 
ing. But the picture has changed! Most 
cartoonists in the business now use it regu- 
larly. 

For instance, DAC NEWS, a very slick De- 
troit motor magazine uses mainly name car- 
toonists. The beginner knows that and stays 
away. But there are many professionals who 
could qualify and who don’t submit be- 
cause they haven’t got a copy of the maga- 
zine in front of them and find it isn’t avail. 
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able on the stands. They know that pac 
NEWS pays from $40 up and that the editor, 
Charles Hughes, uses general as well as 
auto gags. To get all the information he 
needs, the cartoonist turns to page 8 of the 
September cac RE-cap. Not only are the 
cartoonists listed, Tobey, Paplow, Inter- 
landi, and Chon Day, but all their gags 
which appeared in a current issue of Dac 
NEws. Only one cartoon in the issue shows 
a car. Tobey’s gag has an older woman in 
a college shop saying to the clerk, “I’m 
Althea Gordon, Radcliffe ’39. I’d like to 
see something in a tea gown.” The auto 
gag by Chon Day shows a man driving a 
car full of gabbing women saying to the 
attendant, “10 gallons of gas and the sound 
of a man’s voice.” Seeing this variety of 
gags, the professional knows that he can 
submit gags on any subject to this maga- 
zine and if his work is as good as the men 
appearing in it he can sell there, too. 

Now the beginning cartoonist who wants 
to know about EXTENSION takes a look at 
THE GAG RE-CAP. He sees on page 9 that 
Al Kaufman, Hoifjeld, George Davis and 
John Norment fill the book. 

Maybe the beginner isn’t afraid of this 
array cf wp men as competition and reads 
further. He knows from the yearly GAG RE- 
caP listing that EXTENSION is for a Catholic 
audience, is edited by Eileen O’Hayer, pays 
$25 and up and wants gags in “good taste,” 
on general and family subjects. One by 
Norman Hoifjeld, a really funny guy, shows 
a husband at home sitting in an easy chair 
watching a parrot and a canary through 
binoculars. His wife says, “You're the 








laziest bird watcher in the club.” The car- 
toon by Kaufman shows two women mow- 
ing their lawns, not watching, colliding in 
a headlong crash. Two or three issues of 
THE GAG RE-CAP will show that Al Kauf- 
man is a steady contributor. If the maga- 
zine is listed as using 5 or 6 cartoons per 
issue, take one off if the same cartoonist 
appears several issues in a row. 

What about the men’s magazines like 
PLAYBOY and ESCAPADE? The _ beginner 
knows that the editors want “beautiful girls, 
double-meaning gags—but not the Chic 
Sale type. “The professional, too, is inter- 
ested in not giving his stuff away to Red 
Kirby of Magna Publications for ten bucks 
when he can get $25 from ESCAPADE and 
from $50 to $100 from pLayBoy. Here’s 
one from PLAYBOY listed in the August Gac 
RE-CAP, by Jack Cole. One sexy dame to 
another, “The D.A. had my phone tapped 
—now he’s up here every night.” One in 
ESCAPADE, by David Zentner, shows a. man 
in a doctor’s consulting room saying to sexy 
nude, “Frankly, I see nothing wrong with 
you, but perhaps we better wait for a doc- 
tor, I’m only a patient here myself.” These 
gags, funny or not, depending on your 
mood, all have pretty, well-shaped girls in 
them. The beginner or professional who 
can’t draw a good pretty girl shouldn’t 
bother to submit to these magazines. 

How about such specialized magazines 
aS SATURDAY REVIEW and the TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW? Both the beginner and the pro- 
fessional know that gags on best sellers and 
the publishing business will sell here. Let’s 
take a look at page 35 of THE GAG RE-CAP, 
September issue, and see. THE TIMES has 
one by P. Darrow showing a minister’s 
wife glaring at him as he reads the Bible 
at the breakfast table. SATURDAY REVIEW 
shows a cartoon by Rodriguez with two 
beggers selling pencils on the street. One 
has a sign “Free,” on his box. One begger 
says, “You said you’d ruin me, Featherson. 
How far do you intend to go?” 

This should give cartoonists an idea of 
how valuable the publication THE GAG RE- 
cap is. Subtitled “The Magazine of Gag 
Analysis,” it states: “This publication is for 
the confidential use of Editors, Cartoonists, 
and Gagwriters. It is highly useful for 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons, by Jack Markow, 64 pages, 
illustrated, all phases of cartoon drawing and techniques $1.00 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Markow, Koerner and 
Lampert. This best seller among gagwriters and cartoonists 
explains the devices for producing selling gags. Com lete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated. $2.00 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance to meet magazine 
deadlines, increase sales. Spiral-bound, illustrated $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions. Ready-made captions with explanations 
of how to convert them into sales-producing gags $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS *°° “22 #Y- 22, #¥- 


Suite 304-D 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 
words, plus postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 
dage to Make Money with 


se Cartoons’ 
everyone who likes to draw 


‘anette othe It is free; no 
obligation. Simply oles Book | Book | 
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paateat Hill, Ohio 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to specifications: 
50 cents per 1,000 words; other typing services 
rendered; mail flat ppd. 


ROBERTA ROBINSON 
10 Bancal Court 


WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 
New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 
5540-A Hollywood Bvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It Is my specialty. 

Neat, dependable typing, with bond paper, carbon 

For co omplete editing as above, corrections and typing, $1.00 
per 1000, or 20c per page. Typing only, 50c per 1000 





Napa, Calif. 

















Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 








NOW! A Complete Course in Cartooning. 12 Lessons, - 
ow noath "NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH 
every issue. PHOT! Tone TIPS—GAGW RITERS 
a gaa LISTS—CART Ney tae GALORE 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MON 

rom the heart of the ma <n "padtshiog in- 
ustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 
As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 
FREE : Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."' No cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


, Box 1798 West Chester, Ohio 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_ publisher 

of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 

etc., learn how our co-operative can help you. W: rite today 

for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Excellent bond, one carbon, first and last pages free; 
minor grammatical and punctuation corrections; 65c per 
thousand words. Postage please. Mailed flat. 


PROMPT — ACCURATE 


MRS. FREDA E. JOHNSON 
909 East Green Avenue Gallup, New Mexico 


























ARE YOU TIRED OF REJECTS? 

é 
A thorough knowledge of STORY PLOT BUILDING will 
put you over the selling hurdle 
Begin at the beginning with this course and end up sins, 
pon information and your free copy of BUILDING. A 
Thorough book criticism $5.00 for 60,000 words or less. 
will = you how to replot or rewrite if nedd be or will 
do it for you. 


seen HAY WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
1223 W. San Antonio, Texas 
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checking the originality of gags, trends of 
the publishing industry and as a general 
reference as to when and where a certain 
gag has been published.” 

We might add that this 40 or so page 
mimeographed listing covers hundreds of 
magazines, about half of them unavailable 
to the average cartoonist. It tells how many 
cartoons the magazines use, how much is 
paid for them and who the present editor 
is. That the price, by subscription is $12 
a year or $6 for six months, single copy $1, 
and that back issues are also available. In 
the September issue 99 magazines, month- 
lies, weeklies, and some daily newspapers 
are listed. Available, too, is the 1956 cac 
RE-CAP CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST which 
costs $4.95. 


Late Cartoon News 


CAVALIER, 67 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Bert Wohl, who was cartoon edi- 
tor here for awhile, has gone to California. 
Art Herzog is back again until a new car- 
toon editor can be assigned. Looks in per- 
son on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of 
every month. Male slant gags. Cartoons 
about active men in adventurous settings. 
Man is the dominant extrovert and woman 
the second fiddle. Pays a flat $30. More 
for spreads. 


zEST, 60 West 50th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. Larry Reich will edit this new maga- 
zine slanted at males between 18 and 35. 
He wants the same type of general gag that 
could be printed in POST, COLLIER’S, TRUE, 
and Loox. Pays a flat $15. This new 
magazine may give the girly books a run 
for their money. 


FOR LAUGHING OUT LouD, Dell Publish- 
ing Co., 261 5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Coming up is the third shot of this one- 
shot publication. Edited by Bill Yates. 
Uses pretty much the same material as 1000 
JOKES MAGAZINE. Only outside material 
purchased is cartoons, used 99 in last issue. 
Pays $15 to $50, the fifty going for double- 
page spreads. Uses inked roughs by the 
bushel. 


THIS FUNNY WORLD, The McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., New 





York 17, N. Y. Priscilla H. Bradley edits 
this square for newspaper syndication. Half 
of the material is reprinted from major 
slicks, and half originals. Not much work 
here for any one cartoonist as they like to 
spread the O. K.’s around. Pays $25 for 
original and reprints. Uses 15 a month. 


COSMOPOLITAN. Hearst Building, 57th 
Street at 8th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Ad- 
dress cartoons to Dorothy Papst. Often 
overstocked. COSMOPOLITAN is planning to 
use up their excess inventory in the heavy 
winter issues, and start active buying short- 
ly after the first of the year 1957. Uses up 
to fifteen in every issue. 50-50 general and 
sophisticated. Pays 75 dollars minimum. 


DELL MEN’S GROUP, Dell Publishing Co., 
Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Two crime books, INSIDE DETECTIVE and 
FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE. Carmena M. Free- 
man, Editor, decides about everything that 
goes into these books, including the car- 
toons, so address your cops and robbers 
gags to her. Pays $15. Uses from two to 
twelve each month. No benday. Line or 
wash only. 


sacaA, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Jack Pearl edits here and pays $25 
each for the he-man gags that he buys. 
You can get an in-person look the first 
Wednesday of every month. 9:30 to 12:30 
and 1:30 to five. Jack Newcombe sits at 
an adjacent desk and will pay you $25 a 
piece for your funny spectator sport gags. 
He buys for sport. Both editors will buy 
the inked rough if pressed for time. 


SKYLINER, Rushelle Agency, 505 Park 
Ave., Detroit, Michigan. Lois Kovell buys 
gags on entertainment, dining out, sports, 
etc., and pays $5 for them. 


AMAZING STORIES, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York, 17, N.Y. This first science- 
fiction magazine has been buying cartoons 
for over 25 years. If you are an S-F fan, 
you should love doing work for this market. 
Pay is $10. Other S-F cartoon customers 
are IMAGINATION, P. O. Box 230, Evanston, 
Illinois, and sTARTLING sToRIES, 10 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. Both pay $5 
apiece. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Address cartoons to: 
Phil Humerstone. A magazine for all girls 
printed by the Girl Scouts. Pay $10 each. 
Line drawing, no benday or wash. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL has a new edi- 
tor. Send roughs to Mrs. Georgia Keizer, 
Cartoon Features Syndicate (Chas. Pres- 
ton, Room 608, 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

PERIL (Jefflin Pub. Co.) , 606 Chelsea Rd., 
Oceanside, N. Y. Male slant gags bought 
by Steve Briskin. No price given, better 
query. 

TRUE WAR, Magnum Pub., 47 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Lemuel Arthur is 
the editor and he wants gags on the armed 
services. No price here either. 


OLDSMOBILE ROCKET CIRCLE MAGAZINE, 
41 E. Oak St., Chicago, Ill. Barbara Devee 
edits. Query about price. Auto gags only. 


SOLDIER ILLUSTRATED; Box 800, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. Another new one paying $5 
to $15 for gags on military subjects only. 
Major Neal Ahearn, Editor. 


UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer tells you 
in these books what you must know 
to sell. These books are used every- 
where. One has sold 40,000 copies. 


“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present edition lasts, for 
$1.50. Mailed to you promptly at 
these prices. 





These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 


Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 














PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

opy with money order or check for January issue must 
reach us by December 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











LETTERS REMAILED FROM PHOENIX, ARI- 
ZONA, 25c each. Message typewritten upon post- 
ecard, 50c. Phoenix Service Bureau, P. O. Box 
3624, Phoenix, Arizona. 


BECKY’S CORSET $2. SALE: Digests last 3 
years. $5 plus postage. House of Pettit, Bux, 
Murray Hill Station, N. Y. 


SEE A WHOLE STORY PLOTTED from a single 
word. Never be stuck for a plot again. Then 
Do It Yourself from Any Word. Send 50c. Now. 
Delano Publishers, 232 W. Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers 5, N. ¥. 


EASIER MANUSCRIPT REVISION—Check list for 
revision of manuscripts. Clearly written and 
complete, 50c. Harry Clemons, Rt. 1, Box 1298, 
Grants Pass, Oregon. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, dependents, others in- 
terested in Service writing. The Armed Forces 
Writer’s League, 3542 No. Utah St., Arlington 7, 
Virginia. 


HAVING STORY TROUBLE? No need to. ‘‘The 
Story Pattern’’ has been responsible for my sell- 
ing 24 western novels and over 600 short stories 
and novelettes. A blueprint for the perfect story 
framework. NOT a formula, but a pattern 
against which you can lay your story to assure 
strong and dramatic story line. Simple to use— 
sure in results. 2,500 golden words for $3.00. 
Money back if not delighted. Galen C. Colin, 
1632 South Volutsia, Wichita 16, Kansas. 


POET’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB and subscri 
tion to Poet’s Bulletin $1.00 per year. Dorothia 
Phillips, R. F. D. No. 4, Lebanon, Missouri. 


REMAILING FROM NEW YORK. 25c each. A. 
KATZ, 586 East 179, New York 57. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS REMAILED! Christmas 
cards postmarked Grants Pass. Mailed any day 
you specify prior to Christmas. 50c each; 35c if 
you furnish cards. H. Clemons, Rt. 1, Box 1298, 
Grants Pass, Oregon. 


COLLECTOR’C ITEM—World War 
Box Ql. Writer’s 


WHO BIDS? 
One five-million-mark bond. 
Digest. 


BLESSED BE THE 
MARY. Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 


IMMACULATE HEART OF 
Parish of St. Charles, 


WANTED—Contact with 
dence of unnecessary or improper commitment 
or confinement in Mental Hospitals, interested 
in improving existing procédures, treatments or 
releases. Box P-2. 


persons poceseting evi- 
t 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—Your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
day from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
Folio includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea Sourees For 
Newspaper Features”’ included with Folio. Amer- 
ican Features Syndicate, Dept. 228, 19909 Como 
Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


1956 GAG RE-CAP CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST 
is now ready. It’s the finest, most comprehensive 
list ever published. There are 1,018 cartoon mar- 
kets listed, from the majors to the smallest 
TJ’s and HO’s. Price $4.95. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Earle Tempel, P. O. Box 430, Van Buren, 
Arkansas. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 58, Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


THE WRITER’S PSYCHOLOGY is important to 
understand in depicting character psychology. 
“Rhythm In Writing.’”’ $1.00. R. N. Risser, 30 
W. Bayand Ave., Devon 23, Colo. 


LEARN TYPEWRITTEN SHORTHAND. Details, 
30c—refundable. Dictography, 6196 Walnut, 
Omaha 6, Nebraska. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty ‘thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS! Turn your 
art ability into money. Full or part time. Ham- 
ilton, Dept. 4AWD, Astoria 5, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 61, 
Will Lozier. 


97 IDEAS TO MAKE A MILLION. YOU MIGHT! 
Information free. MCB, 1221X, West Minnehaha 
Pkwy., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


THIS MAN’S TRUE STORY gives you the secret 
of How to Win Fame and Fortune writing 
stories, articles, plays, and poems. He has helped 
scores of inexperienced men and women to reach 
the highest rungs on the ladder of writing suc- 
cess. e guarantees that he can help you—if 
you will let him. No cost—no obligation. Just 
your name and address on a postcard will bring 
you full particulars by mail. Career Aids, Box 
712-WD, Southampton, N. Y. 





“HOW TO GET A NEWSPAPER JOB’’—It’s easy 
if you know how! Let a successful journalist 
tell you the trade secrets! Details for $2 (check 
or money order only). M. _ ae 655 East 
228th Street, New York 66, N. 


REMAILS OF YESTERYEAR; Historical post 
cards; old-time gunmen, round-up scenes, etc. 
Postmarked Grants Pass. 35c each. Message 
typed free. Letters remailed, 25c each. One-page 
letter typed and mailed, 50c. H. Clemons, Rt. 1, 
Box 1298, Grants Pass, Oregon. 


1000 EMBOSSED BUSINESS CARDS, $4.50, _post- 
age paid. Sample and style chart free. Vikari, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


. SCRIBE WRITERS’ NEWSLETTER — The most 
important Christmas gift for your writer 
friends! Contains latest market info and other 
material important to the writer. 12 issues for 
$1. Also publishers of Informed and A&M Re- 
view. Free copies on request. May Rosser, 421 
Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS?—Reliable confidential 
help by new Grapho-Psychological method. $2.00 
complete. Money-back guarantee. Box Q?2. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bi-colored, wallet size. 
Opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers </>» pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, N. 


SAN QUENTIN POSTMARK. Your message on col- 
ored postcard (picture of famous prison), $1.00. 
Letters remailed, 50c. Questions answered, 50c 
each. L. R. Tripodi, 725 Solano Ave., Albany 6, 
Calif. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN TO ORDER, any 
subject. Also cartoon ideas, book reports, ghost- 
ing. Don Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


SPARETIME INTERVIEWING for Marketing Re- 
search Companies pays $1.00 to $1.50 per hour. 
Names of 35 companies supplied, $1.00. The 
Coronado, 2616 Camden Ave., Omaha 11, Nebr. 


NEED A PLOT?—Give me characters and outline; 
I'll give you a saleable plot. $2.00 short story, 
$5.00 book. Zeiger Hay Writer’s Workshop, 1223 
W. Kirk, San Antonio, Texas. 


FREE BIBLE LITERATURE. Missionary offers 
good assortment of interesting leaflets and tracts 
to those who enjoy studying and reading the 
Bible. Mrs. Ruth Margolis, 151 Prospect Drive, 
Stratford, Connecticut. 

MAGAZINE. Hilariously funny. 50c. 

Don Frankel’s famous gag-joke 

book. Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicago 44. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE’ CLUB, 
1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


EMCEE’S 
Add 25c¢ for 


SAN FRANCISCO--LETTERS REMAILED, 25c; 
your message typewritten on souvenir card, 50c. 
First-class mail forwarded. $3.00 up month. Com- 
plete Sunday classified section airmailed, $1.00. 
Anything else? Service Unlimited, 166-D, 23rd 
Avenue. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Chraracteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 

characters that sell today’s stories. 

calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 

information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


ARTICLE WRITERS. Over 200 saleable timely 
topics to write about. Send $1. A. J. Baron, 2609 
W. Solway, Sioux City, Iowa. 


GET “TONS” OF MAIL—Your mailbox stuffed 
with mail-order secrets—just $1.00. Your name 
listed with hundreds of mail-order businesses 
and publications. You receive money-making 
ideas, catalogs, samples, magazines, etc., worth 
thousands. Satisfaction guaranteed. MAILO- 

AMA, Box 476-W, Lynbrook, New York. 


BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’’—Lis of markets, requirements, 
rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order o; stamps. 
Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price $1.00. Berry Hill 
Enterprises, Angola, New York. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Chicago, Ill., 25¢ 
each. Patricia Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 


JAPAN TRADE DIRECTORY. Japanese manufac- 
turing exporters. Opportunity mails. Just $1.00 
today. Nippon Annai, 920 3rd Ave., Box 739, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


FREE CATALOG—110 Unusual 
Box 622, Lexington, Ky. 


HELPFULLY REVEALING, completely personal 
handwriting analysis, personality, character, tal- 
ents, Eleanor Merriam, Box 1363-W, Chi- 
cago 90. 


HILLBILLY, STANDARD, EXOTIC. Over twenty- 
three hundred male, female first names with 
latest trends and tips on use. Send dollar bill to 
S. Slane, 234 East 95, New York City. 


SMART WRITERS NOW USE SELFHYPNOSIS 
to improve their creative ability! Free informa- 
tion! Drawer WD-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


MAKE DOLLARS WITH R REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S., Box 833, E 
Cajon, California. 


Christmas Gifts. 


PRINTING SERVICE, direct from Printer to Au- 
thor, at savings. Books, booklets, novels, his- 
tories. Rickard, 30 Prince St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


THE CORRESPONDENT—Instructional pamphlet 
for novice newspaper writers. Increases your 
value to editors. 30c per copy. E. Dickinson, 126 
Argyle St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. 82. Returna- 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


CHOOSING THE SEX OF YOUR CHILD, $2.50. 
Exposition Press, New York 16, N. Y. 


BUILD UNUSUAL STORIES, articles, fillers, verse 


‘“*Writer’s 


in weekly 
Oxford, 


Old Ghost, 


around the embryo ideas 
Inspiration.’’ Samples 25c. 
Wisconsin. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public Steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write Newscraft, WD-983 East 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 

BEGINNING WRITERS: Learn how the profes- 
sionals do it! Send for particulars, state inter- 
ests. Julian Pratt, 35-16 34th Street, Long Island 
City 6W, N. Y. 


$50 TO $100 MONTHLY deposited in your mailbox 
from your book or articles. Tells how to mail- 
order your work properly. Surefire! $2.95. Satis- 
faction camameel. B. Snow, 2016 Buena Vista, 
Burbank, California. 


SUCCEEDING ALONE? Partnerships: Authors, 
gagwriters, cartoonists, artists, photographers, 
entertainers, songsmiths, poets, scientists, —f 
men. Moneymakers. Send particulars. $1.00 
Chuck Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 


Two for $1.25 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
i Marvin Schmidt, 


postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


PLOTTING TROUBLES? Measure your story 
against Checklist’s 178 questions, grouped to 
cover every fiction essential. $1. 1600 Character 
Traits and Types, $1. 100 colorful Walk verbs, 
25c. Guaranteed professional quality. A. Saling, 
3706 Camden St., S. E., Washington 20, D. C. 
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PUT SUCCESS IN YOUR STORIES. Make the 
editor | buy. Send now for “How To Get Sus- 
ense.’’ 50c. You’ll be delighted. Delano Pub- 
ishers, 232 W. Delano Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


KNOW 
trained grapho-analyst. 
port. (Member I. G. A. 
Liscomb, Iowa. 


YOURSELF—Handwriting analyzed by 
$3.00 for 8-10 page re- 
S., Inc.) Dorothy Briney, 


FOR SALE—1800-1924 magazines. McCall’s, Every- 
body’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, others. $2.00 
each. Box 593, Barstow, Calif. 


BACHELOR WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, living 
alone on farm, architectural and gardening back- 
ground, has place for man of similar interests. 
Few hours work, rest free time. Collaboration 


possible. Box 357, Kirksville, Missouri. 


WRITE GOOD ADVERTISEMENTS—Then import 
for fabulous profits. Stock, capital unnecessary. 
Free details. James Vaughan, St. Petersburg 
7-D, Florida. 


YOUR LETTERHEAD—For good-looking, impres- 
sive letters you need Printed letterheads—$5.95 
per 1000 on National Bond —— (Send $1.25 
deposit for speedy delivery, ba nce plus deliv- 
ery to Postman.) Free sample. D. J. Reed, Dept. 
D, 2718 S. E. Risley, Portland 22, Oregon. 


WANTED - IMMEDIATELY—Plays’ and _é short 
stories for publication in the Vanbrough Quar- 
terly Anthology of Modern American Literature. 
An entirely new subsidized way for unknowns 
to become knowns. Send manuscript or write 
for Brochure. A wonderful way to begin your 
career as a writer. The Vanbrough Press, 155 
W. 46th St., New York, N. 


FLORIDA POS TMARK—Letters remailed from Or- 
lando, The City Beautiful. 25c. Year $5. Marshall 
Tubbs, 2421 Roxbury Rd., Winter Park, Fla. 


DEVIL’S TEN COMMANDMENTS, stolen out of 
Hell by escaped Sinner from Hades. How he did 
it. New, sensational, exciting. $1.00 copy. Action 
— Box 215, Station D, Cincinnati 6, 

hio. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS INFORMA- 
TION GUIDE. Cartoon markets, news, tips,, car- 
toon lessons, Gagwriting lessons. Photos of car- 
toonists and gagwriters. Reprints of cartoons 
from trade journals. Issued twice a month. In- 
troductory offer. Send only $1 and we will send 
you 4 issues and as a bonus list of 100 typer 
markets and 200 $5.00 cartoon markets. Informa- 
tion Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln 10, 
Nebraska. 


HIGHEST BIDDER gets my N. I. A. Writer’s 
Course; American School High School Course; 
Fabricon Invisible Reweaving Course. Total cost 

to = $398. 32 Arthur Street, Baldwin, L. L., 


invited. OBJECT: 
requested. CHANEL 
Los Angeles 


WRITERS: Correspondence 
Round Robin. Reply stamp 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, 
26, California. 


AMATEUR FACT ARTICLE WRITING for fun and 
profit: Booklet, ‘‘Adventures In Freelance News- 
paper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown, Tennessee. 


919 SECRETS! FREE complete Plan ‘‘Secret Jour- 
nal Hidden Dollars.’”’ Work home successfully— 
weekends! Publico-W, Oceanside, Calif. 


CARTOONIST GAGS FOR SALE. SELLING GAG- 
baton ge Ed. Madden, G. P. O. Box 693, Syra- 
cuse 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIEN'ILY! Pos- 
sible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard , King in 
omesing book—“‘‘Self-Hy pnosis—Guide.’’ Writer’s 
library ‘‘must.”” $2. elighted or refund. Ver- 
ity Publications. Newfoundland 15-B, N. J. 
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WHAT IS YOUR “1IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact-filled, illustrated instruc- 
tion book: ‘‘SLEEP-LEARNING—ITS THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.’’ Results Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sleep-Learning 
Research Association, P. O. Box 610, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 
story, mystery, etc. See my ad, page 62, Keenan. 


SEND YOUR MSS TO PUBLISHER for publication 
analysis. Free circular. Arrow Press, Box 2045, 
Buffalo 5, N. 


MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed, 50c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21“x28". $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS; Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine 
of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, 
ville, Penna. 


Every 
. Also 
Lacey- 


PRESERVE THAT MANUSCRIPT. Have it bound 
into a beautiful volume stamped in gold. $4.00. 
Ee PARNASSUS BOOKBINDER, Nokomis, 
‘lorida. 


YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! doin ‘“‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.”’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write: ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P. O., New York 1, N. ¥ 


SONG WRITERS—Inspirational lyrics set to your 
songs without words. Music can inspire poetry 
just as poems inspire music. Write to: Roqua 
Alana, 644 Candlestick Rd., San Francisco 24, 
California. 

WRITERS, OR ‘“‘WOULD-BE’S”’: A five dollar 
plot may propel you forward to professiona! 
success! Order from ad. Wendy Holmes, 1317 
Ionia St., Jacksonville, Florida. 

PLOTS — OUTLINES. Two $1.00. 

Pine, Holyoke, Mass. 


START HOME TYPEWRITING SERVICE — we 
show you how. Exciting facts free. Hatch, 14 
Eaton Place, Bangor, Maine. 


Flaherty, 227 


MAKE MONEY 
graphs. Instruction manual, $2. 
rona 68, New York. 


AT HOME writing short para- 
Sterling, Co- 


AUTODYNAMICS. 
swiftly, creatively, 
brochure. Box 847 


RESEARCH, INFORMATION and cm. from 
colorful Indian country. Any subject, $1.00. Re- 
mails, one page letter typed and remailed, 50c. 
Letter or postcard, 25c. Postcard typed and 
mailed, 25c. Writer’s Research Service, 1621 
Donahoe Drive, Ponca City, Okla. 


Unlocks your _ subconscious 
effortlessly. Free amazing 
(B2-11), Ocean Park, Calif. 


LITERARY ABILITY? 
writing for analysis. 
one week for reply. 
ber 1.G.A.S.), 3711 San Juan, Apt. 
California. 


Send full page of norma! 
$3.00 cash or M.O. Allow 
Doris M. Williamson (Mem- 
2, Oakland |. 





$5.00 TV SCRIPT PATTERN, instructions, half 
price. Save. Greg Ficara, 40 Clinton, Spring- 
field, Vermont. $2.50! 


175 FILLER MARKETS, lengths, topics, etc., 25c. 
Fillers, 2689A Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. Want ads, 
news items, Wie Es: etc., from any locality. 
Leonard M. ebb, Route 1, Dry Fork, Virginia. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a 
profession. Graduates of the grapho analysis 
society are active in TV, radio, writing feature 
stories for slicks and house organs. Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnston placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Magazine. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. It goes on all the time. 
Here is a growing, uncrowded profession- -busi- 
ness where you give service, can command fees 
up to $75.00 an hour. Real opportunity here for 
intelligent men and women who want to get 
ahead. Free sample lesson, details, to all over 
21. Write now! IGAS, 2307 National Station, 
Dept. 616, Springfield, Missouri. 


$129.85 FOR $39.95. Three gifts! 
tails. Sell for Christmas, etc. 
Clinton, Springfield, Vermont. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


Dime brings de- 
Greg Ficara, 40 
No postals! 


FREE TYPEWRITER RIBBON with every ribbon 
bought. Free details. Closeouts, 2689A Coolidge, 
Oakland 1, Calif. 


SELL SNAPSHOTS, Drawings, Poems, $5.00 each. 
Introductory instructions and plan only 25c. 10 
complete plans, all different, only $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Clement Moore, Analyst, 
Box 456W, New Egypt, N. J. 


WRITERS !—Editors will sit up and take notice 
when your story or article is accompanied by 
professional illustrations. I have ten years ex- 

rience in drawing pictures for some of Amer- 
gid publishers. Mildred Workman, 1340 
Ter., Miami 47, Florida. 


POETS—WANTED Inspiring Christian Verse or 
Prayer Poems. Our special low cost publication 
plan offers an pape d to have your —-€ 
—— published in our annual book of Christian 

erse. Write for complete details. Trinity Press, 
Post Office Box 683, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POETS—WRITE for complete information on how 
you may publish your own book of 24 or more 
poems. Trinity Press, Post Office Box 683, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


CHILE: 
color slides, souvenirs. 


Questions answered, $1 each. Photographs, 

Letters re-airmailed. 
Leon Zeldis, Casilla 10113, Santiago, Chile, South 
America. 


ARKANSAS—Questions answered. Two for $1.00. 
. Heiney, 3315 High St., St., Little Rock, Ark. 


CARICATURE DRAWN fr from photo of you or 
friend, only $2.00. Gerald Fields, 2518 W. Grace 
St., Richmond, Va 


CARTOONS CRITICISED with tips on where to 
market. them, $1.00 each. Gerald Fields, 2518 W. 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


OPERATE HOME LETTERSHOP wie ont 
ment. Free details. Shopper, Oxford, 


SEEKING WORK IN CALIFORNIA? Will forward 
classified ads, rentals, queries, $1.00 (currency). 
tters remailed, 25c. Hollywood postcards 
typed, 50c. L. Rich, 64384 Yucca, Hollywood 28, 
California. 


The Story of Your Life: 


JUNGLE ADVENTURE — Writer’s questions on 
Southern Mexico, a and Central American 
tropics answered. $1.00 each. Louderback, Box 
No. 548, Veracruz, Mexico. 


CARTCONISTS: Prepare, mail cartoons 
sionally, $1.00. Greg Ficara, 4¢ Clinton, 
field, Vermont. 


DICEROULETTE (copyrighted) s 
item. Inventor wants licensee. 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


WRITERS, POETS, BEGINNERS, start making 
money with our cooperative method. Send for 
set of seven workable plans only 25c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Associated Service, Box 6143W, 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


EXCELLENT MATERIAL FOR ESTABLISHED 
TV WRITER (little known historical events). 
No agents or ghostwriters please! Dr. Borosini, 
6400 Moore Drive, Los Angeles, California. 


WRITE PARAGRAPHS, SHORTS, up to $1.00 
word. Sixty buyers’ names, addresses require- 
ments, twenty per page, fifty cents page. Buy 
all three pages, get five extra free markets. 
Money-back guarantee. Stamped, self-addressed 
envelope brings free sample. No C. O. D.’s. 
Robert de Jorio, 468 Bellevue Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 


HOW TO COMBAT PSYCHIC ATTACK—Be free 
of evil influences. Secrets of Witchcraft exposed. 
$1.00. Box 1612, Prescott, Arizona. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS.”’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals his unique method. It allegedly provides 
for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL 
of SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of con- 
centration, memory, fatigue, — analgesia, 
emotions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, etc.) ; 
hae ge user, WIDE AWAKE, merely tells 

imself what he will experience, adds cue word, 
and—it happens! We make no claims for thera- 
peutic or other benefits but enthusiastically 
recommend this remarkable book to writers in- 
terested in subject of self-hypnosis. $2.00—de- 
lighted or refund. Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 15-A, N. J. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


rofes- 
pring- 


lendid mailorder 
ros, 6400 Moore 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 
them gain r nition. If you are looking for a publisher 
of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 
etc., learn how our ,co-operative can help you. Write today 


for booklet AA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


NOTICE 
The RATE for personal ads is 15c per 
word, including each word in the name 
and address. 
Box numbers $1.80 














Your Achievements, Your Adventures may make an exciting novel or a prestige building, factual 
book, which we can publish. Subsidy? Yes—but limited edition if you wish. 


Publishers Editorial Service, Suite 1004, 


516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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New York Market 
WRITER'S DIGEST ce a pe aa 
ontinued from page 52) 


COURSE stories, strongly narrative pieces dealing 
IN es = with military subjects, sports, true crime, 

‘ contemporary medicine, history, and any 
SHORT other subjects of a topical nature developed 
FICTION from the headlines in the newspapers, which 
helps you write for and sell to the 156 


would have a strongly masculine appeal. 
markets that are paying from $15 to 


SEE will start as a bi-monthly. 
The first issue, November, is on the stands 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 
words. 


now. If you’re interested in writing for this 
market, study these articles with special 
care, as they are good examples of what’s 
wanted here: Arnold Hano’s “Carlson’s 
Marine Raiders” is a thoroughly docu- 
mented story of the exploits of one of the 
most provocative marine outfits. “The 
World’s Worst Air Base” by Robert Elston, 
tells of one man’s experiences at Dhahran 
Air Base in Saudi Arabia. 

Ray Robinson is the Editor. He recom- 
mends that you send in a query first. Pay- 
ment rates compare favorably with most 
of the other men’s magazine. 


The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 


If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


If you are a qualified writer on nature 
and conservation subjects, here are the 
needs at AUDUBON MAGAZINE, 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 28, of which John 
K. Terres is Editor. 

First of all the emphasis here is on con- 
servation of wildlife, and therefore no ma- 
terial is wanted on hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, fur farming, or cage birds. Fiction 
and poetry is not used here. 

Mr. Terres does want articles preferably 








CRITICISM 


For 35 years Writer's Digest has 
been criticising manuscripts. 


Our individual service includes: 
¢ Complete constructive criticism 
© Revision suggestions 

© Specific market information 
Rates: 


22 East 12th Street 





Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 


Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 


lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a ‘blue pencil” criticism. 
Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act play— 
$6.00; one hour or three-act 
play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








between 1,500 and 2,500 words, though 
the subject may sometimes require either 
shorter or long pieces, which deal with 
birds, mammals, insects, plants, marine life, 
biographies of naturalists, nature hobbies, 
how-to material with respect to building 
sanctuaries, wildlife photography, attract- 
ing wildlife by providing food, water, etc. ; 
forest, soil and water conservation; wild 
animal biographies, and in general, wild 
life research, contributions by science to 
conservation, etc. 

Right now there is special need for ar- 
ticles on insects, plants, and particularly on 
ecology—the relationship between insects 
and plants and animals. 














CAREERS IN WRITING 


Uzzell 

111 Don’ts for Writers 
Elwood 

Practical Guide to Writing 
Lai 

Science-Fiction Handbook 
e Camp 

Successful Interviewing 
Harral 

Writers: Here’s How 


Rei 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 


Osteyee 
bed for the Screen 3.00 
. 1.50 


Beran 
wee of Biography 
. 4.00 
« ae 


4.95 


Careers in Religious Journalism. . $2.50 
Wolsele 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.75 

Elwood : : 

Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Kearney 

How to Write for Money. 1.50 

gig 88 é 

y rite a Story and Sell It. 2.95 

Johns 

Narrative Technique... . 4.00 

. 3.00 

. 2.00 

3.50 

3.75 

. 1.00 


Writing ‘of Fiction, The 
Hoffman 

Writing to Sell 
Meredith 

Your Creative Power 
Osborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 
How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 
Hal Borland 
Spare Time Article W sami for 
oney 
Lederer 
Technique in Article Writing 
Bailey 
Write ior Trade Journals 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 
Campbell 


CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
Priscilla 
How to Create Ga 
Cartoon Consu 


$3.50 


3.95 
. 3.50 
2.50 
3.00 


tants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 
Modern Criminal Investigation 

Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 
rean 
Writing Detective and enceeede 
Fiction 
Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 


Colby 
Writing for Young Children 
Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 
lhaines 


NOVEMBER 
BOOK SPECIAL 


Mystery Fiction—Rodell 


A must for all mystery writers, 


says Earl Stanley Gardner. 
Special price $2.00 


(regular price $3.00) 





SELECTED BY the editors of 
WriTER’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 





MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property 
Wittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 
Writer’s Market 
Jones & Mathieu 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 
urack 
How to Write a Novel 
Komroff 
Novel in the Making 
O’Hara 


Technique of the Novel 


zze 
PLAYWRITING 


Playwright at Werk 
Van Druten 

Pointer on Playwriting 
Niggli 

Summer Theatres 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 
Foster 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 
Hamilton 
Plots that Sell 
Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations 
alti 
Writing: Advice and Devices 
Campbell 


POETRY AND VERSE 
An peo Looks at Poetry 
Coblentz 
Comp plete Rhyming Dictionary 
oo 
First Principles of Verse 2.50 
illyer 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
Wood 


3.00 
2.00 


1.45 


3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.50 


3.75 


3.00 


Writing and Selling Greeting Card 
erse 1. 
Barr 

Writing Light Verse 

rTmour 


2.50 


REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 

Dictionary of Thoughts 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions 
English Grammar Simplified 
Manual of Copyright Practice 
Nicholson 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed 6 
Western Words 
Word Finder 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Mowery 
Short Story Writing 2.00 
"remaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short 3.75 
Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 
ei 


3.00 


| Writing ~~ Fiction 


Campb 
Writing the Confession Story 
Collett 


TV AND RADIO 


Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Television 
How to Write for Television 
Kaufman 
How to Write Jokes 
eznic 
Television Plays 
Chayefsky 


| Television Writing 


Greene 


| Television Writing and Selling 


oberts 
Writing for Television 
eldes 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepai 


Name 


Address .... 


City 


Payment of $ enclosed 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








FAST ACCURATE TYPING 


Expert correction of spelling, punctuation, 
grammar by college graduate. 
Free carbon, extra first page. 

60c per 1000 words plus return postage. 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
22436 Sunnyside St. Clair Shores, Mich. 











NO LUCK pustisitn 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a publisher 

of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, 

etc., learn how our co-operative can help you. Write today 

for booklet AA. It’s free. : 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles, 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 


for free 3,000 word Illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 
to sell.’ 

THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S$, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat— Accurate —Reliable 


One carbon. Extra first page 
60c per thousand. I watch spelling 
Postage please 


DELFIN TABANERA 
213 W. 87th St., Los Angeles 3, Calif. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ hut a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











Payment is from $15.00 to $75.00. One 
time use of a photograph with a credit line 
to the photographer is $3.00. For a cover 
photograph, payment is $15. 


SF Convention 

If you ever had any doubts of the 
strength of science fiction, a visit to the 
Science Fiction Convention would have dis- 
pelled them. Scientists, science fiction writ- 
ers, editors, publishers and fans—more than 
1,500 strong, filled the ballroom floor of the 
Biltmore Hotel in New York from August 
31, through September 3. 

There were organizational sessions, ses- 
sions dealing with science and with sci- 
ence fiction, a science fiction movie and a 
science fiction ballet, a huge cocktail party, 
a tremendous science fiction costume ball, 
and a bang-up banquet, during which an- 
nual achievement awards were presented. 

The book reviews award went to Damon 
Knight; the most promising author award 
to Robert Silverberg; novelette, Murray 
Leinster; feature writer, Willy Ley; fan 
magazine, INSIDE published by Ron and 
Cindy Smith of New York; artists, Kelly 
Freas and Ed Emsh; magazine, ASTOUND- 
ING SCIENCE FICTION, edited by John W. 
Campbell, Jr.; Short Story, Arthur C. 
Clarke; novel, Robert Heinlein, for his 
book, “Double Star,” published by pouBLE- 
DAY, and serialized in ASTOUNDING SCIENCE 
FICTION. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1956. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 
ing Editor, Marianne Besser, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Owners F & W Publishing Corp.—James 
Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, Aron M. Mathieu, 
all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of September, 1956. 

(Signed) A. M. Mathieu. 


(Signed) Clifford Laemmle 
Commission expires Oct. 5, 1957. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Lagi | the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO 


T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


written a line in my writes Hugh G. Jarman, an editor 
life before starting the Palmer course, of a Canadian magazine. 
yet after completing only a few les- personally meet each prospective 
sons I started to market my articles. 
Soon I was unable to write fast vince him of the value of Palmer 
enough to keep up with my sales,” 


“Tf I could 
Palmer student, I know I could con- 


training.” 


How to Stop Wishing 
and Start Writing 


Read What Famous 
Authors and Palmer 
Graduates Say: 


Palmer Instruction 
of Real Benefit 


Rupert Hughes, 
eminent author. 
playwright and 
scenarist, stated: 
“T have found Pal- 
mer Institute’s in- 
struction material 
most interesting, intelligent and help- 
ful—of very real benefit to the begin- 
ning writer and hardly less valuable 
to the established author.” 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


‘The wealth of 
information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors. leaves 
no question about writing techniques. 
I haven’t completed the course yet, 
but I wouldn’t have my check for 
an article if it weren’t for the guid- 
ance of Palmer Institute.” Billie 
Cook, Vallejo, California. 


Another Famous 
Author Endorses 
Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, au- 
thoress of 11 best 
selling novels, states: 
“The thoroughness 
of Palmer’s teaching 
techniques and 
frankness in criticiz- 





ing student efforts have greatly 
impressed me. I feel certain that 
iny person with a sincere desire to 
vrite will benefit greatly from the 
ourse.”” 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 
“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose arti- 
cles appear in Life, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good 
Housekeeping, and other top magazines. 


Free Book Tells How 

To learn more about your opportunties as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-T'V scripts, feature articles. Send now before you 
forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


yoni 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 


Eee B 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-116 for Veterans 
The Art | Hollywood 28, California Approved 


“Selebie” | Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


Stories | -—— ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe wee ea eeaae = = 








Paimer Institute for Authorship 
9 3 Hollywood 28, Calif.. Desk J-116 
i Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “‘The Art oi 
i Writing Salable Stories,”” which explains how I may increase my income 
1 {from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please print 
4 Clearly. 
' Mr. 
' Mrs. } 
; Miss 
t§ Address 
i 
: City Zodne State 
’ 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here [] 








° 
ANNAN SAT 


aAARAnARAMIAniAnAnARAMATAnAAnAiAAaaARAS 


AN ACCURATE APPRAISAL OF 
YOUR BOOK FOR ONLY $5.00 


F YOU were trying to sell a diamond or 


ANZ ONAN WAC Awis Ae en Ane 





a violin of undetermined value, surely 


you would have the item appraised before 





seeking a buyer. Why should the writer with 


a manuscript to sell be less businesslike? 

Year after year, writers come to me for 
manuscript appraisal, after spending two or 
three years in futile attempts to market a 
property that simply was not marketable. In 
many cases the script could be, and was, made salable. If the 
author had followed expert counsel instead of an assumption, his 
book could have been in print much earlier. 

For $5.00 I read your book length and tell you whether it is 
marketable. If it is, I suggest a publisher or agent. If it isn’t, I 
recommend the type of aid it needs and name a price. You are 
then free to accept my offer or withdraw the script, as you wish. 

Before sending a manuscript, write for my _ free 

descriptive pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. It 


may change the course of your entire writing career. 








I was told some time ago by a literary agent in New York that, “The 
only one who can give you help with your book is Carson, but he’s 
hard to get.’ Well, let me say that I did not hope for such an excellent 
revision. You did it as if the book were your own. I have read it 
again and again and had fun meeting my people which your professional 
touch brought to life and made to talk, laugh and suffer. Thank you 
from the depths of my heart. —Helen Duboka 
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